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of salt are as follow :—Beguserai 12 seers and Jamui 12;4; seors, ‘ 
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Kissengunge 10 seers, and at Kusba 11 scers. 
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Published for general information. 
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“Meteorological Observations taken at the Alipore O 
25th February to 3rd March 1883. 
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mean pressure, temperature. &c., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and 
observations made at Gh, 10h, 16h and 22h. 

maximum and minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering thermometers, 
ters are verified, and the readings have been corrected to a standard constraoted and 

‘Kew Observatory. They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, and are 


the ground. 

barometer readings ure corrected opprozimetely to those of the standard 

evor-General’s Office, 

“ripen are obtaiued from Tables III, IV, and V of the official 

‘Office, ano based on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formula. 
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‘the Thermometrical Opservatio taken athetis “Meteorological Oftick: 
Chowringhee, from 25th February to 3rd March 1883. hs 
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The mean temperature and humidity are obtained by applying to the mean of the 10h, 16h, and es 
mmimum readings a correction dependent on the range, and derived from the hourly observations . 
at the Surveyor-General’s Office, Chowrimghee, in past years. 





MersonoLocicat Orrice, INvia, Henry F, Brianrorn, 
The 5th March 1883. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India. 
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) Fluctuations in Traffic,on the Northeth Behgal State Railway for the 
month of January 1883. 


? 
GENERAL REMARKS, . 


Although, as hen —s —— to nr comparative statement at foot, there has been a falling off during the month 
one or two heads noteably food-grain, salt, and ull other goods, the total weight lifted for th i h increase 
amy January’s traffic of 101,731 maunds or 21-69 per pri , i pe fone ee 


. Increasxs, 
Gunny-bags oe ow * oe oo ove ry Mds. 24,316 
In spite of a dull market at the port despatches are keeping up, and there is every appearance of this continuing for some— 
time to come, bs 
J ove ow vee or nae io Mds. 94,608 . 
Inthe beginning of the month a very unlooked for and sudden cessation in despatches of this staple occurred, and it Was 
not till the middle of the month that a reaction took place. This was due to an advance of 1 to 2 annas in the Crleutta 
quotation, and led ¢o large quantities being offered for carriage, but too late to make the monch’s working a bumper 
ne, : 
. Piece-gools * —.., - “ ‘ae 7 ot Mds. 2,826 
Increased despatches may be soon be looked for to meet the spring demands, 
Railway material tes des os we ve Mds, 51,572 
This increase is principally made up of Locomotive, coal and rails, &c. for the Dinagepore extension. 
' Tea * . ane 7 to aes or oes bas Mds. 6,424 
L o Although the end of the season, it is satisfactory to note that forward despatches are much in excess of last year’s 
_ Pauveries. 


” Decreases. 


Alo‘... one vos wee ae soy ‘ai Mds. 519 
The despatches for the depdt at Darjeeling have not yet commenced, and this will account for this decrense. 
Food-grain von ove oss ow das ate Mds. 7,526 
The remarks made in the last report will explain this rary falling off, but there is cvery appearance of a revival of this 
traffic, a demand has sprung up for the hill districts which it is hoped will be lasting. 
Ginger aoe eee Po asa os Mds, 35 
There is little or nothing of this article now cultivated owing, it is suid, to cultivators preferring the more paying 
crop of jute. . 
Rene Salt San) $y R ie ius sas Mda, 12,732 
This decrease appears to be a mere trade fluctuation, and will no doubt be met by a corresponding increase next month, 
Sugar on on ane tee ay toe Mds. 457 
This is entirely for local consumption and is subject to trade fluctuations, 
Tobacco “sp ven “wh oe eve ret) Mds. 1,054 
This decrease is expected, as it is the end of the tobacco season. 
All other goods -_ des « dee as os Mds, 65,692 
The very large increased weight carried under this head for the past six months will account for this decrease, 


Statement shewing the Increases and Decreases in Maundage of Staples carried over the Line during 
the month of January 1883. 








, 1882. 1883, 


BraPLyEs. een apn ieimenoa—e | etmemamensnes te —eenennent! Total it Total in 
1882, Iss3. 


Ale . ae s 200 
Pood-grains oe ; oe 22,802 
Ginger " oe 0 eavaee 
funny-bags “i we eon A 831 
ee a a “iis 
iiway materials, w. « eo ¥ 7 007 
Salt e ot : onases ee 











4)l other goods ‘ a he os 1,386,576 


248,802 8,77,209 4,068,925, 5, 
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Travrio SUPERINTENDENT'S OrviCk ; Saidpur, the 23rd February 1883. G. 3. Leonanp, Traffic Superintendent, 





\ Report on Traffic of the East Indian Railway during four weeks and last 8 days” 
io ending 3lst December 1882. ‘ 


period as follow :— 
bay 3 Materials carried on © 
Coaching. . i . Revenue account, in 





The following statement gives the audited figures for the period a ; 


Statement of audited Coaching Traffic during four weeks and last 8 days ending 31st December 1982 as : 
compared with 1881. Petia 





Ordinary 
(Military ... 


Total 


Ordinary... 
QU Militery ... 


Total 


Intermediate class... ...{ QUUMnry 





Total 


Ordinary... 053), \ 8,38,700 180,168 
\ Military ... a y | 10,406 | 2,9014 


Total 


Ordinary ., 
(Military .., 


Total 


Horo, cersingn dome. {Qi 


Total 





‘fotal 
Grand Toial 4 720 
Net... ovcees sess | ene * 169,883 | 63,015 























Details of increases and decreases in the passenger traffic at stations are given below :— 


Coaching Traffic during four weeks and last 8 days ending 31st December 1882. 





Ee ee = = = — ee 





Stations. } 5 Remanws, 





IncrEasns. 





Upwards local passenger. 
Special train to Hathras Road for H. A. Maharaja of Tipperah, 
Srd class passengers to Patna, Bavkipore, aud Benares, 
Up-country passengers, 
Passengers from Juggeruath pilgrimage. 
Gyn passengers * 
Passenvers returning from Sonepore Fair. 
Sonepore Fair and horse traffic, 
ps, special, und horse carriage and dogs to Howrah. 

Reduction of 3rd class fares. 
Buttesur Fair. 
Government treasnres to Agra Fort and foreign line pilgrims, 
Extra treops to Meernt and reduction of 8rd class fares, 
Up and down 8rd clars passeogers. 

General's special aud reserved accommodation for the Mabaraja of 

a \ 
Co:ly emigrants and 3rd class passengers to Howrah, 
8rd class passencers, “ 
Pilgrims and traders, 
Hrgpedit of 3rd class ee b eek 
Ke. ‘ing passengers to Howrah. 3 
Raja of Manda roy eve, ond shes so-beobel to his destination, and Sri 
cluss passengers to Howrah and Bhagulpore, eh ¢ 

Troops and parcels to Meerut Cantoument, , 
Up and down passengers. t co! , 
Srd class passengers, ies ep Ve 

Diss to Bankipore and Gya and local passengers. — 

Ditto, Vibe 

Ditto, 
Up and down ditto, aT. 
rd class rs to Howrah and Burdwan, 

Ditro nh end wn ‘posses r hie ae 


8rd 
“pide to Howrah, 


Div 
Ditto. 









moon and ditto, 
Mecca pi 


Extra troops, Viceroy’s special and his bod: -qmards. 
Magh Méla and 3rd class passengers to Caxinore Tenares and Allahabad. 































Net Ivongasr. 


e No. . Ra “g 
108,600 10,720 
Be the goggls traffic there is a decrease of 10 per cent. chiefly attributable to the decline of the export trade in wheat and 


“the principal staples in Which fuctuations appoar are as follow :— 


- 
. 


” IncREasns. be 
7 : 
Coal, downwards. Roots, Z 
Gunny, Salt. 
Seeds. 
- Dronnases. 
a Coal, upwards, Other grain. 
= Cotton. Pulses, 
Government Commissariat stores. ‘ Jagegree. 
Rice. Railway material (Foreign). 
Wheat. : Sugar. 
REMARKS. 
Inoreases. 
Conl, downwards aoe Mds. = 4,07,870 Re. 58.570 
_ The increase is attributable to the ‘improved condition of the conl market in Calcutta leading to a brisk demand. * 
Gunny ist he Mas. 16,540 Rs. 15,710 
Larger Asepatches than usual this month. 
Roots Mds. —:18,090 Rs. 11,220 
Consisted of potatoes booked from Patna, Bankipore, and D’ napore principally for the Calcutta market. as 
Salt . ae Mas, 60,340 Rs. 11,540 
The —— increase is in Liverpool salt despatched from Howrah. Pa 
we Mds. 1,27,610 | Rs. 40,900 
The increase is chiefly io mustard, ‘poppy, linseed, and teel seeds, 
Decreases. mn 
4 Coal, upwards * oe ra ise Mds, 93,810 Rs. 67,710 
This falling oft] is observable at Giridih. 
Mds. 42,609 Rs. 97,690 


Cotton 
Prices were low in Calcutta and business is said to have been at a stand-still. 


Government Commissariat stores is oye Mas. 11,010 Rs. 16,960 


There was a large increase in 1881 over the previous year. 
Rice Mds, 27,770 Rs. 53,950 
The Calcutta market does not appear to aie been brisk during the period. 
Wheat Mds, 4,738,700 Rs. 1,965,180 
This is aa — loss to the revenue, but it arises from cau es mene our control. 
‘se 8 a Mds, 2,26,040 Rs. 70,860 ~*~ 
The traffic Sarak pee has been nominal, es 
Pulses woe oo ..  Mds. 36,940 Rs. 13,340 
Thero has been a large ‘falling off from last year’s figures. mas ma 
J we oe ee «65,720 16,540 
i ve 46,360 28,800 


Su; 
There Gegnests have been an unusually large “demand in ‘Rajputana and the Central Provinces during December 1881, os 


supplies were greatly in excess during that period over both 1880 and 1882. 
e see Mds. 18,160 ' Rs. 10,530 


* — Railway ey Foreign 
Materials were ta, op from Howrah to Benares for the ‘Ganges bridge and to Barh Ghat for the extension of the Tir! 















State Railway, and this year were limited 
The train mileage Tor the period has been, excluding maintenance and locomotive coal train mileage— 
; a Coaching. Goods, Total, 
: ~~ assz “ ” af ve 841,018 5,75,506 9,16,521 
oi ae ee ane 2,650,819 6,657,938 8,08,757 
— a o> 
90,196 17,568 1,07,764 ~ 











Beer, Commissariat... 
Ps 3 not Commissariat 
nuts and leaves 


6,75,4%0 
22,158,600 
14,200 
$,27,590 
13,550 


9,030 
15,860 
25,350 
55,540 

7,2k0 
49,400 

ages... eos , ‘ 280 +10 
it Commissariat stores... . eo 5,010 
Ordnance stores ‘ 25,720 
ee = Sf} el as 

Eprsix, & | Rice a ep 680,940 
Opus Wheat “ 6,36,560 
. Other grai: aoa a O60 77,010 

Pulses of all kinds oon erry see 

es is en, «den ~ cous F 1,035,820 

sete ‘ ‘ 80,240 82,000 

1,00,170 











50 340 
8,030 
1,27,610 
Li) 





6,840 2,240 
6,940 7,020 14,140 
1,84180 | —1,68,810 1,70,210 


86,71,360 | 83,44,630 | 98,70,010 | 32,65,150 1,905,410 





Statement of Shunting mileage during four weeks and last 8 ‘days ending 31st December 1882. 


1882, 1881. 
Total. Total. 


Hrs, M. Hrs. 
10,164 43 6,98 
256 35 233 
3,669 49 8,720 
4,243 (0 4, 75 
3,590 45 3,493 


21,914 52 20,532 27 





sp ccueiale Ritur’ of raf for wok ended 24th Parone 1883 on 1 tale miles j open. 


COACHING TRAPPIC. 


Number of 
passengers. 


19,68,125 15 


_ CompaRrsoy. 
Jota! for corresponding weet ot 
i Lag ‘mile A peo railway correspon! 
week 


of previous year. 
to corresponding date ot 


previous year 


170,627 | 2,80,791 
153 2 


30,68,108 1 


1,863,443 








aeeonete 2 Return of | Safle for tocek ended 24th Fe 


Coaching 
receipts, 
Re. a. 


2,89,510 10 0 | 
158 15 4) 


17,298,615 5 0 | 


~ BAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 


” 








MBROHAWDISK AND Sesanas 
‘TRAPPIC. Other earnings | 
| (estimated). | Ret ena 


Weight caried.| Receipts, 


Re. a. P. | 


18,965 15 9 
12 8 4| 


1,40,200 1 5 | 


Pr Mops. #. 


26,064,750 0 


Rs, a, P. 
7,09,)41 5 9 
003 13 3 
45,900,569 5 6 


— ee —— 
I 


51,409,710 11 3) 


10,17,517 15 6 
675 411 


1,65,83,675 10 


0 | 1,92,48,425 10 


62.50,384 11 11 


24,638,219 10 6,87,404 8 0 
6 45 


57,605,786 13 3 


7| 18,068 3 3 | 
o| 


1,88,61,211 30 


11 15 10) 6217 0 





1| 1,53,264 410 | 89,87,100 0 2 





Rs, a. P 


' 
9,836,353 12 10 


*noran TRAIN-MILRS ROS. 


Coaching. Morsietg 
| 
67,308 | ransss 


M4753 | ” aum.s2e 
—— 


50,441 


463,699 | 





EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 








Coacnine TRa¥Fic, 


! Meacuaxn BAND p MinmmaL | 


PRaPPIC. 





Number of | 
passengers, | 


Coaching 
receipts. 


Receipts. 


Other earnings Total 


(estimated) | earnings 





Weight carried, 


bruary 1883 on + 1034 miles Ope 





Rs. a. 
30,987 0 
207 11 


traffic for the week 
Or per mile of railway . 

yreviens 7 yeont ot half: 
year 


Total for 8 bygocks 


OOMPARISON, 


for corresponding week 

of previous year,., ave 
mile of raitway correspond- 
ine week of previous year .,. 
to corresponding dave of 
previous year 


57,056 
301 


354,360 


412,296 


2,76,209 0 


41,542 
242 
308,989 


32,006 0 
186 14 
2,57,418 0 


Rs, A. P. 
75,0086 0 0 
40510 3 


| 
419,120 0 0 


P| 
0 


7 


Mds. 8. 
3,56.573 0 
1,852 15 


20,165,478 0 


Rs. a. 
170 0 
Ols 2 


1,269 0 


Rs. a. P. 
1,18,248 0 0 


| 644 0 
| 
| 


0) 774,556 0 0 


23,72,051 0 | 4,07,206 0 0 
—_———_——| 

| 

2,71,626 0) 
1,581 20 | 


| 
20,85,403 0 | 


1439 0 0 


0 43,695 0 0) 


254 6 6 
5,783,811 0 0 


336 0 0) 
23 9) +s 
2,333 0 o| 6,33,562 


76174 
0 


0 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Includes Ks, 109 on account of Revenue stores. 


| 
87.353) |, 40,0714 


43,7425 | 80,0008 


BENGAL PROVINCIAL RAILWAYS. 
diccoat Bes Statement of 1 raffic Receives. 








KECEIPTS YOR WEBK ENDING 


Name of Railway. 


TOTAL RECKIPTS FROM 18T 
JaNUaky 


a 





| 7 
| To 2st Jan. | 
| 20th Jan, 1883. 1882. 


2ist Jon. 1882. 


Total increase 


| Total 
in 1883. decrease 


To 20th Jan. | in 1883. 


1853. 





.. | Northern Bengal 

» | Tirhoot 

, | Caloutta and “bouth- 
Kasvern 


Naihaw me 


Rs, 
50,510 
Woe 


4,220 
1,607 


46.23 
12,356 


082 
1,808 


A. P. 
wo 
oo 
00 
o°o 


-P. Rs, 
1,138,978 
83,336 


8,358 
4,008 


1,21,556 
37,992 


11,006 


0 
0 
0 
0 4,067 





70,989 0 0 


1,59,770 0 © 


Total | Ssbh 62,972 0 0 174,621 0 0 


DARJEELING HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
eee Piatomont of Traffic Bensiyte 





, LIMITED. 





| 
TOTAL RECEIPTS PROM Ist JANUARY 





Total increase 


To 2ist January To 20th January in 1068, 
1882, 1883. 


Rs. 


Pr. Rs. a 
11,761 10 0 


Rs. a, P, -P. 
sary 180 oe 11,018 12 0 M70 


soe My 


cz ae Shacedumlaatld 1883. . Gruranpens, Ansorayor & 


DARJEELING HIMALAYAN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
A Weekly Statement of Traffic Rete. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS YROM Ist JaNUany 


‘To 28th January | To 27th Januury 
1882. 1883. 
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: Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 


4 of Bengal for the purpose of making 
Laws and Regulations. 


Saturday, the 3rd March 1883. 


Present: 


-His Honor rue Lizurenant-Governor or BenGa, Presiding ; 


_ The Hon. G. C. Pau, c.1.8., Advocate: General ; 
~The Hon. H. L. Dampier, Cul. E. ; 
The Hon, H. J. Reynoups ; 
. The Hon. ©. P. L. Macautay; 
~ Colonel the Hon. 8. T. TREvoR, RE. ; 
Phe Hon. J. E, Carrayess ; 
“Phe Hon. Buuven Mookensee, c..8. ; 
e Hon, Manomep Yusur ; 
oN. gee agai 


IRTP cn Mapuvus Grose. 


























Hon. ‘the Advocate-General, Hon. Mr. Reynolds, Hon, “Mr. Allon, ag 
‘the Hon. S. T. Trevor, Hon, Bhudeb Mookerjee, Hon. Mohamed Ta 
‘on. Hurbuns Sahai, and myself. As 1 entered so fully into the nature 
of the scheme to which this Bill gives expression when I had the honour 
of moving for leave to introduce it, I need not now trouble the Council 
with any detailed review of its an I will only draw attention 
to some points which appear specially to call for elucidation, and whieh | 
was unable to discuss at sufficient length in my introductory speech. 
The Council will observe that the authorities for the execution of the Act 
* will be Union Committees, Local Boards, and a Central Board, all under the | 
control of Government. The first point to which I wish’ to invite parti. | 
cular attention is the qualification of Union electors in section of. 4 
the Bill. That qualification has been fixed with the object of exclud- 
ing only landless labourers, who cannot be expected to take any interest 
in the aflairs of the Union. It will be observed that all persons who 
pay the minimum chowkidari rate will be qualified as electors... Where” | 
the Chowkidari Act is not in force the cultivators generally will be 
admitted under the provision that all persons who pay any road-cess 
shall be entitled to vote. There wilt be cases where cultivators do not 
themselves pay road-cess, but hold land which stands in the name of others, 
Most of these, liowaren, will again be admitted under the qualification of * 
a clear income, from any source, of sixty rupees a year. I do not think it 
would be possible to frame a more comprehensive system of qualification 
than section 7 provides. In my opening speech I said that it would bea 
part of the policy of this measure to foster and strengthen these Union Com- 
mittees and to make them a real link between the people and the Local 
* Boards. If the Council will turn to the sections which relate to the Union 
Fund, and the duties and powers of Union Committees, they will, I think, 
recognise that every endeavour has been made to fulfil that pledge. 
They will, I think, admit that the position of tne Committees will be 
sufficiently important, and the powers and responsibilities entrusted. to 
them sufficiently substantial, to attract the most intelligent villagers and to . 
promote an interest in the management of their own affairs among the rural 









electors at large. | 
The constitution of the Local Boards will be such asI have already | 
described to the Council. There will ordinarily, be three members for ea ’ 


thanna, but, as some thannas are very much larger and more important than 
others, power has been reserved to sanction departure from this standard in 
special cases. Where one-half of the area of a thanna is under Union Com- | 
mittees, at least two members for that thanha will necessarily be elected. — 
Where this is not the case the members may be either elected or nomin- | 
ated as the Lieutenant-Governor may direct. In any case one-third of the 
whole number will be appointed by the Central Board, but the number of 
‘Government servants appointed must not be more than one-fourth of the whole 
number constituting the Board. Where election can be held, the electoral body 
will be composed of the members of the Union Committees of the thanna, and men 
of a certain standard of education who possess local interest in the thanna and 
_ reside either within the circle or in a contiguous Municipality. ‘The-qualifion y 
_. . tions of candidates have not been altered, except that I have ineluded per 
' residing within five miles of the circle. In England the limit is’ si 
It will thus be possible for a person to be a member of more than 
Board, but I do not see that there can be any objection to this. mi 
Cag The area under each Local Board, in other words the area | of ei 
_ ‘Government Circle, will be such as may be determined by | Jentre 
~ acting under the control of Government. The Local Governm: 
conterminous with the district, or there h 
































and some knowledge of affairs for the performance of those 
s. I need not now repeat the reasons for which it is considered that 
the district area is too large to secure these advantages of knowledge, 
actical interest and personal attention. _And I think it is equally ‘obvious 
that no area smaller t an that ofa sub-division will as a rule give a charge 
of sufficient interest and importance. /Vhere are districts where, from the 
pauci of men ca able of serving with efficiency on Local Boards, 
it will be impossible to have more than one Bourd, but undoubtedly 
where this is the case the work will be badly done and Local Self-Government 
will only be a name. “It is levees admitted that we cannot make an 
advance if we have nothing intermediate between the District Board and tlie * 
village: .But, it is asked, why should we not have Local Boards in the 
different sub-divisions, with a District Board to control them? I will state the 
objections to such a system. In the first place the District Board would take 
away from the importance and prestige of the Local Boards to which we must 
reallydook for the work of the sub-division. In the second place it would also 
« add another link to the administrative chain, and cause delay, waste of power 
and division of responsibility. Under the scheme which the Bill proposes, if 
a complaint is made to the Central Board, by one cf its Inspectors or otherwise, 
thatsome Union Committee is neglecting its duty, the Central Board will 
send an order, or a request for enquiry, to the Local Board, and the Local 
Board, which will meet frequently, will be able to take early action upon it, 
and to issue the necessary injunction to the Union Committee. * Now suppose 
that there is a District Board. The Central Board must send all its orders and 
enquiries through it. The District Board could not meet more frequently than 
once a month, and there would thus necessarily be delay, which would be repeated 
in the transmission of the reply from the Local Board ; and to this delay at both * 
stages would be added the waste of power, the friction and the division of 4 
responsibility which must result from the intervention of a number of autho- 
rities. If it is urged that the orders or reports could be transmitted by a 
standing committee of the District Board, I reply that if this is merely 4 
routine work it could as well be done without the intervention of a District 
Board at all, while if it is not routine work it should be considered by the full 
Board. If it is to be considered by a small working body, that body may as 
well be the Local Board on the spot as a Committee at head-quarters 
I donot lose sight of the fact that there are objects of common interest 
which cannot with advantage be dealt with by each Bourd indepen- 
dently. Some of these only affect Boards in the same district; others affect 
Boards in different districts, and these would not be provided for 
under a system of District Bourds only. Among the first is the rate of road- 
cess, It is plain that this cannot be different in different parts of the 
same district. It would be quite impossible for the Collector to realize it 
under such circumstances. Provision hus therefore been made in section 74 
.for an annual meeting of delegates from each Local Board in the district, 
where there is more than one, for the purpose of fixing thé rate of road- 
cess;. For purposes in which two or more Boards, whether in the same 
district. or in different districts, is interested, such as a main road, a system_ 
_ of drainage, a system of water-supply, and the like, provision has been 
made for the creation, of Joint Boards which will exercise, in regard to the _ 
- work in question, all the power of the cozcurriag authorities. The Joint 
Boards ean only be created with the sanction of the Central Board, but, 
at sonction, arrangements can be made for their appointment, 
s they re circles within the district, at the annual conference i 
ites. Joint Boards for circles in different districts must be formed 
0 time as circumstances arise. ‘This system will secure such 
s may be claimed for District Boards, while it will secure 
2s which they would not give and willat the same time 
eit disadvantages. The Joint Boards will be in no way 


Boards, They will deal only, with yf c: 
ich have been. entrusted to them, and ‘will | ¢ 
spon rectly 
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or waste of power nor division of respon @ the 
manifest advantage that Boards belonging to diff not b 
debarred from concurring for common objects. ° hy Feet re 
The more the plan of District Boards is examined the less does it com- 
6 mend itself on the grounds of necessity, of convenience or of pri nt, 
The Bengal District is merely a fiscal unit established for admini ve 
purposes and liable to modification as administrative conv niénce suggests. 
Beyond the fact that they have the same Collector to deal with, the same 
Judge to appeal to, and, should necessity arise, the same jail to go to, the 
“a people of many a sub-division have nothing whatever in common with those 
of other sub-divisions in the same district. In many cases they have much 
more in common with the people of a sub-division in another district. -Ranaghat 
has much more in common with Baraset than it has with Kooshtia ; Serumpor 
has more in common with Howrah than it has with Jehanabad. A sub-diyision 
belongs to one district to-day, to another to-morrow. I might give a score of 
instances. Raneegunge has been attached at different times to Beerbhoom, 
to Bankoora and to Burdwan. Jehanabad and Rampore Haut have d« 
more than once from ong jurisdiction to another. Tue other day Khoolna 
and Bagirhat were under Jessore, and Satkhira was under the 24-Per. 
gunvaks; they now form a district by themselves. Bankoora to-day contains 
a large tract which a few yous ago belonged to Purulia, and Purulia con- 
tains a large tract which a few years ago belonged to Bankoora. Midna 
is made up of the old districts of Midnapore and Hidgellee, while Tirhoot 
thas been split up into the new districts of Mozufferpore and’ Dur- 4 
bhunga. ‘Ihe boundaries of districts are fixed or modified to suit 
» the special pape which the district unit is supposed to serve. But there 
is no magic in the word district, and no tradition in the particular combina- 
tion of thannas or pergunnahs which in each case it represents. If a different 
combination is found more suitable for a special purpose, that combination 
should be adopted. Now a different combination fur the purposes of Local 
Self-Government is more suitable where the thannas forming a sub-division 
can produce work and men for a Local Board; and in .such cases that 
combination should accordingly be accepted. I quite allow the force of the 
statement that, as a rule, there are more educated meu at the head-quarters of a 
district than at an outlying sub-division. ‘This is perfectly true, and it affords 
-a good ground for having a Board for the head-quarters sub-division. But it 
affords no ground for refusing a Board to other sub-divisions, in which 
there are also qualified men, and it affords no ground for injuring the 
efficiency of such a Board by putting it under another Board at head-quarters. 
~ Thaye seen our districts compared with English counties. But 1 would ask 
what analogy exists between such hi ator expressions as I have described, 
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+ ~ and counties of which the boundaries have been unchanged for centuries, and 
f which have sent their own representatives to Parliament, since the days of 
'.* Simon de Montfort. I would ask what analogy exists in p»int of education, 


| - of communications, of tradition, of dag s “ , of physical habits, of personal 
pes + activity, whether among the country gentlemen or nding ood 

| the peasantry between Buckinghamshire and Burdwan. . Y. 
only. now constituting real county Boards in England after 
|" Lo@al Self-Government. Are we to begin in Bengal at the po 
have only just reached in England ? I cannot too ponies) f , wha ] 
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Road Fund” will in districts where there are two or more 
Boards be a misnomer, it has been found impossible to dispense 
with it without re-casting the whole of the Gess Act. Not only the 
neral cost of district establishments, but the cost of special valuations, servi 
of notices and other expenses have to be borne by the District Fund, and it 
would lead to endless confusion to attempt to lay the charges upon separate 
funds for each sub-division according to the estates contained in it. The 
term ‘ District’Road Fund” is therefore retained down to section 109 of the 
Cess Act, the point at which its application is dealt with, and it is provided 
‘that, after payment of all expenses connected with valuation and collection; it 
shall be’divided among the Circle Funds of the district in such proportion as, 
the Central Board may direct. It is evident that such a provision as this is 
required, and that each Local Board cannot claim to spend the whole of the road 
cess levied within its circle. Some circles, especially the head-quarters 
circles, will contain roads which benefit other tracts, and it is impossible that 
they should have to bear all the expense of maintaining communications in the 
advantagés of which other circles participate. ‘The only points connected 
with the application of the Cirele Fund to which I aecd advert are that the 
provision contained in section 181 of the Cess Act is reproduced, the Central 
Board being specially mentioned as one of the establishments towards the 
cost of which the Fund must contribute, and that provision is made for the 
payment of the travelling expenses of members delegated to attend the annual 
conference of Local Boards, or attending a Joint Board when its office is 
situated in any other circle. 

As regards the general duties and functions of the Local Boards, I have 
first to point out that they are authorized to elect their Vice-Chairman 
absolutely, and their Chairman subject to the approval of Government. An 
important provision has been made in section 65 to ensure that a copy of all 
papers connected with the business to be transacted at each meeting shall be 
in the hands of each member at least five days before it is held. From 
section 69 it will be observed that the Board will have power to determine 
its own establishment subject to the provisoes that no appointment carrying 
a monthly salary, of Rs. 100 or upwards shall be created or filled up withoos 
the sanction of the Central Board, and that the aggregate amount spent by it 
on its Public Works establishment, with a proportionate share of the cost of its 
general establishment, shall not exceed 25 per cent on the total amount avail- 
able for expenditure on public works. With reference to the first of these, 
Ineed only remind the Council that the Government of India cannot 
create an appointment of Rs. 250 a month without the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. 

I now desire to invite the’ particular attention of the Council to secticns 
77 and 78 of the Bill, and to sections 151, 152, and 153 of the Cess Act for 
which they are substituted. Under one section of the present law, the District 
Committee is empowered to fix the rate at which the road cess shall be levied, 
and under another the Lieutenant-Governor is empowered to compel them to levy 
the cess at the maximum rate should he consider that the rate at’which they 
have determined to levy it is insufficient for the performance of necessary 
works. That is to say, we tell them one day to fix the rate they may 
consider: suitable, and we may the next day compel them to fix some 
other rate. It seems to me that we must adopt one of two alternatives. 
Either we must fix by.law the rate at which we consider that the 
cess should be levied, or we must abandon direct interference with the 

diseretion which we give of fixing the rate.. Speaking for myself only, 
and without. any puthofity to bind Government on this point, I must 
say to my mind the second course is the pa one that is consistent: 
e policy which we have adopted There will be very little Self. 
even in theory, if we fix by law the rates at which local 
urposes are to be levied. ‘The only ground for fixing the rate 
‘the fear that it might be reduced by the Boards to the detri- 
¢ interests. 1 venture to think that feay is not licaly to be 
much stress upon the fact that all the Committees flow levy 
‘except in cunge where full rates are avowedly not 
s have doubtless acted very much under the influence 
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and guidance of the officers-of Government. I trust and believe tha 
influence and guidance will continue to be felt. But if we grant a dis. 
eretion, we must count upon its being exercised. In many. distriets the 
eal Boards will, I hope, be really working bodies under non-oflicial Chai 
But I have confidence that in these last districts the men to whom it will fall 
to give this system its first essay will not do anything to discredit it, Ihave + 
confidence that they will not abuse the privileges to be accorded to them, and 
that they will have the good sense as well as the patriotism to récognize that on 
the manner in which they acquit themselves befure the world of the trust now , 


, committed to them, will depend in great measure the immediate political 
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future of their country. Had I not that confidence, I should say ‘that an 
extension of Local Self-Government in bengal was a mistake. * Should, however, 
the power be abused, and works be allowed to suffer, there will always remain 
the power of supersession which section 164 of the Bill confers. upon Govern. 
ment. It seems to me far better to rely upon that power than to fence in 
the system with a provision which would deprive it of a great deal of its 
essential character. As I have said, these are my, personal views ‘only, and are 
not given as the views of Government. The bill will be circulated for the ° 
opinions of all the district and divisional officers, and it will hereafter be for 
the Select Committee to recommend, and for the Council to adopt, such a 
provision as may seem to them most suitable under the circumstances, 

It is not necessary that I should notice in any detail the further sections 
which refer to the responsibilities and powers of the Local Boards. Some of 
the sections relating to local works are transposed from Part III of the Cess 
Act which it is proposed to repeal with the exception of two sections. It will 
be seen that large powers are to be given in regard to education, medical, : 

‘pounds, ferries, sanitation, water-supply, vaccination, census taking, famine 
relief, exhibition and fairs, ard the like. It is provided in section 30, clause 6, 
that all sums allotted by Government for such purposes as famine relief and 
taking of a census shall be credited to the Circle Fund. The sections relating 
to Control follow the lines which I indicated in my opening speech, when | 
explained fully the principles which it is intended to adopt; and I need not 
recapitulate their provisions. é 

Before I conclude, I must say a few words regarding the attitude of 
the officers of Government.in relation to this measure. The Members of the 
Council have already been supplied with copies of the opinions of the Commis- 
sioners and of such reports of district officers as the Commissioners have submit- 
ted, and the papers have been published with the Bill I may say at once that 
it was never expected, and that it could not be expected, that all officers would 
or could recommend an immediate extension to their charges of a complete 
measure of Local Self-Government, comprising a system of general election and 
freedom from internal control and direction. It was fully recognized by Govern- 
ment that there were districts in which a very limited measure only could 
be introduced, and that there must be anany gradations from a practical 
continuance of present arrangements up to the full development of the mea- 
sure in cence aera we ~ —_ I have laid before the Council 
distinctly provides for this. But, though officers may very properly represent 
that threae district is not fit for sginicsl. dlacleces (indeed Tthink that there are 
few’ districts regarding which as -a whole any other representation: could 
be made), or that they think trained guidance for a time will be mecessary 
in the interest of the Boards themselves, this is, surely not opposition to 
the policy of Government. On the contrary, with very few <a ions, the 
criticisms and eopean made indicate a distinct approval of that policj 
as a policy, and a desire to give it the fullest effect ahd to lead it to 
‘success. I cannot think that the original to have gen 
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when this Bill comes to be reported upon, much of the objection 
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rangements are suggested under which non-official Vice-Chairmen ma 
become Chairmen after a period of probation ; in others it is frankly, and I doubt 
not correctly, ‘stated that no person can be found who is willing and able to dis- 
charge the duties of the post. But 1 see in the great majority of the repdtts 
nothing but a desire to help the policy forward so far as may be 
. practicable with due regard to its own ultimate succcss, and I ean see no 
ealousy of non-official influence. The most liberal-minded officer in charge 
of a backward district would be wanting in his duty if he reported in favour 
of an extension to it of the measure as originally proposed in its integrity. 
But if the Council desire to see how the officers in charge of advanced districts 
have received be et ae of Government, I would ask them to turn to the 
_reports of Mr. "Westmacott, Magistrate of Dacca; of Mr. Stevens, Magistrate 
of 24-Pergunnahs; and Mr. Larminie, Magistrate of Burdwan, 

I have only one word more to say. I have seen it stated, in an article 
which combined much able criticism with some misconception of the scope of 
this measure, that the scheme which I developed in my opening speech would 
be unfavourably received because it rests on a basis of work, and that this 

* indeed is its worst feature. I am, perhaps, not the best judge of the 
features of the measure; but I must confess that in my judgment 
this is not its worst feature, but its best feature. It is said that the scheme 
should aim more directiy at political education and less directly at work. 
Now, Sir, I cannot conceive how any scheme of Local Self-Government 
in India, whether as a measure of administration, or as a measure of education, 
could possibly succeed unless it proceeded ona basis of work. I cannot see how 
any Government could, without a grave dereliction of its duty, introduce a system 
of Local Self-Government in India resting on any other principle than work. 
I cannot see that there eould be any value, any solidity, any endurance about 

_ political education that was derived from talk and not from work. We do notteach 
boys Thucydides and Demosthenes before we teach them Xenophon and Lucian ; 
and if we were now to neglect the practical part of Local Self-Government, we 
should ‘only unfit our educated men for political education in its highest sense 
by setting them to work upon unrealities. They would lose and the public 
interests would ,suffer. Local Self-Government can only be successful if the 
people do the work ; they will learn nothing by leaving it undone. It is for this 
reason, and because we believe that Local Self-Government must inevitably fail if 
we look to names and theory, instead of to realities and practice, that we have 
proposed to combine the political enthusiasm of our educated men and the 
ractical knowledge and interest of the rural population, through the system of 
Tod Boards and Union Committees. And | am glad to see that the import- 
ance of this object has been fully acknowledged by the leaders of native 
opinion. I am glad to see that, far from receiving the scheme with disfavour 
on the ground that it is based upon work, the representatives of the educated 
classes of Bengal cordially recognise that the Union Committees, as supplying 
a basis of work, will be essential to the stability of the measure. 4 accept 
that recognition as a matter of very happy augury. It confirms me in the 
confidence that the demand tor Local Self-Government in Bengal rests on some- 
thing more stable than sentiment. It confirms me in the confidence that 
those who have been credited with nothing more than visionary political 
enthusiasm will shew that they are capable of a sound and practical conception 
of the work to be done in order that the legitimate objects of that enthusiasm 
may ultimately be realized. Aud in this confidence, I submit the Bill to the 
consideration of the Council. 


' iene eee. vue Apvocatr-GENERAL said: ‘ The ahecrcylices bg I am 
al nce pa ike might have been made, perhaps, wore opportunely at the intro- 
duction. ‘the Bill 1 understood, rene that the papers would be circulated 
and the Bill itself would be sent to members, in order that they might be able 
hly. to understand the measure before expressing any decided opinion 
it, and I now avail myself of this opportunity which has been afforded 
the observations which I shall presently offer might have been 
ecasion, they are <1 hye aloe to the mgtion now 
as they convey a expression of opinion on my | 
s d iy Alter ay Having read and heard 1 of 
il under discussion, I have arrived at the conelusion 
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in my own mind that the present measure is a mistake. *I think I may fairly 
lay claim to some—if not an accurate—knowledge of this country and of ite 
people, of their capacity and their habits, of their virtues and their failings ; 
and forming my opinion on my knowledge and experience, I feel satisfied that 
the country is not sufficiently advanced, and that its peoplo do not possess the 
necessary qualifications to undertake and carry out the responsible and difficult 
task of od Self-Government; that, in point of fact, the time has not yet 
arrived for a complete and radical change in the constitution of Municipalities 
and for the transfer by tho Government of some of its most important powers, 


‘duties, and obligations to a class of persons not yet fitted to be entrusted with 


such powers, or to be charged with such duties and obligations. The éxplana- 
tion given at the outset of the considerations to which tho present Bill owes 
its origin will be found in paragraph 5 of the Govermnent Resolution: of the 
18th May 1882, and I proceed to read it :— . 

“© At the outset, the Governor-General in Council must explain that, in advocating the 
extonsion of Local Self-Government, and the adeption of this principle in the management of 
mauy branches of loca! affairs, he does not suppose that the work will be, in thé first instance, 
better done than if it remained in the sole hands of the Government District Officers. Itis 9 
not, primarily, with a view to improvement in administration that this measure is put forward 
and supported. It is chiefly dosirablo as an instrument of political and popular education, 
His Excellency in Council has himself no doubt that, in course of time, as loval knowledge 
and local interest are brought to bear more froely upon local administration, improved effici- 
ency will in fact follow. But at starting there will doubtless be many failures calculated to 
discourago exaggerated hopes, and even in some cases to cast apparent discredit upon the 
practice of Self-Government itself. If, however, tho officers of Government ouly sot them- 
selves, as the Governor-General in Couucil believes they will, to foster sedulously the small 
beginnings of independent political life; if they accopt loyally and as their own the poliey of 
the Government ; and if they come to realise that the system really opens to them a fairer 
field for the exercise of administrative tact and directive energy’ than the more autocratic 
system which it supersedes,—then it may be hoped that the period of failures will be short, , 
and that real and substantial progress will very soon become manifest.” 

“ Now, Sir, Iam not aware that a legislative body can with justice or 
propriety be moved to interfere with or to disturb any existing “state of 
things by an appeal to displace it in favour of a measure tentative and 
experimental, depending upon principles either untried heretofore or tried — - 
under powerful control, ov under different conditions. The desire to use a legis- 
lative scheme as an instrument of political and popular education implies that 
the persons to whom power is to be entrusted are yet not fitted for the 
discharge of their duties, and that they require to be educated before they 
become fit and competent. This position itself is a sufficiently strong con- 
demnation of the proposed scheme.’ In the ordinary routine or concerns of 
private or public life, we do not employ workmen to do work for which they 
are not fitted; we do not place amanin the Army and order him to eom- 
mand a company without having previously educated him for that purpose ; 
we do not engage a person to construct a bridge unless he has been educated 
in engineering and has a practical knowledge of the subject ; we do not appoint 
as the principal officer of uny public department of Government one who is 
not at tho time of nomination absolutely fit for the appointment : why then 
is this Council called upon or required to sanction a scheme for Municipal 
administration to be conducted by persons who have not as yet received 
their education, and who will have to learn before they will be fit andj 
competent to undertake their duties? While on the one hand I admit 
that it is fuir and honourable to indulge in the hope that the people 
of this country will learn the lessons they are to be taught, on the , 
other hand I am unable to shat out from my mind the serious consideration 
flue to the following contingencics: That the people may altogether fail to 
master their lessons; that, if they succeed, their success may be achioved 
at some distant period of time; that in the intervel and before the promised 
land of happiness and sunshine is reached gross blunders may be conimitted 
and grave mishaps may occur; and that public interests may théreby ‘suffer - 
irreparablo damage or serious injury. If it be a fact, either patent or ‘not *dpen ~ 
to reasounble doubt, that the poople of this country are sufficiently advanced 
tu undertake the responsibilities which it is proposed to cast upon their teading "9 
members, and urgent necessity exists for the proposed step, or if iteaix he 
demonstrated that tho: present arrangement is defective and ‘deserves "tg be 
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superseded by a system more practical, more perfect and effective, a Bill 
originating in these circumstances and prepared in reference to these points 
may with propriety be laid before this Council for its consideration and adép- 
tion; but in the present instance the grounds which I have mentioned are 
not taken ; on the contrary, it is broadly asserted that the Governor-General in 
Council does not suppose that the work will be, in the first instance, better 
done than if it remained in the sole hands of the Government Distriet Officers. 

“ Under theso circumstances it is but too plain that we are invited to ini- 
tiate and adopt a new principle of legislation, to give countenance and support 
to a measure admittedly experimental, attended with the risk of failure,’ 
enveloped in doubt and uncertainty, and unsuited to by far the major portion 
of the native population of India, and that the requisition or appeal now pre- 
ferred is based on nothing more nor less than the desire to favour politicil and 
popular education, inducing and inspiring the hope that the experiment to be 
tried under our sunction will, in due course of time, the limit of which it is 
impossible to predict, bear fruit and ‘prove beneficial to the people of India. 
This prospect, though full of fascination, and these considerations, though 
laudable and doubtless conceived in a spirit of pure benevolence, do not, in my 
humble judgment, furnish sufficient or valid ground for our interference | 
the existing state of things by the introduction of a picee of experimental 
legislation. Wete I satisticd that the measure under consideration would result 
in a present and permanent benefit, that it would secure beyond reasonable 
doubt the welfare and happiness of the people of India, I would gladly and 
cordially support it. But while I would do so if substantial reasons were found 
to exist, I must enter my humble protest against the invitation to legislate on 
tho subject. of a schenig more or less speculative and clearly open to the risk of 
failure. My sense of the responsibility which attaches to our functions as 
legislators precludes me from according my assent to the proposed measure. I 
believe it to be the duty of every person in power to do his utmost to secure 
the welfare and happiness of the people amongst whom he lives. Lad I the 
honour of being eutrusted with a measure of reform, my thoughts would turn in 
a different direction and to other matters which certainly require and demand 
reform. J would endeavour to improve the administration of justice so that 
the people of India might enjoy greater security in regard to themselves 
and their property. Reverting to the subject of political cducation, I would 
point out that the intention of the Government fo promote the political educa- 
tion of the people would be better carricd out by associating members of the 
native community with District Officers traincd in the duties which appertain 
to Municipal institutions, than Ieaving them to cducate themselves in a state of 
isolation—of disassociation with those from whom they might learn their lessons 
on the subject of Local Self-Government.” 

Tne Hon, Manomen Yusur said:—Before I entered this hall I had 
not the remotest idea that there would be any opposition to the Bill. 
Leave having already been unanimously given by the Council to my 
' hon. friend Mr. Macaulay, at a previous. sitting of the’ Council, t» 
's introduce the Self-Government Bill, the business now before the Council 

was, as appoars from the list of business, the consideration of a motion to 

introduce into the Council a certain Bill circulated amongst the members of 
| the Couneil with a statement of the objects and reasons appended to it. This 
implies a foregone conelusion in favour of the expediency and necessity of an 
enactment on the subject. So that strictly speaking the proper matter for the 
presont consideration of the Council is the form and shape of the Bill which has 
just been introduced by the Hon. Mover, who next intends to move that the 
same be reforred to the Select Committee. The questions open for discussion 
on occasions like the present relate to a consideration of the best form which 
the Bill should assume, and not to a consideration that the Bill should assume 
noform at all. . 
Ithough the Hon. Advecato-General, who has opposed tho Bill, being 
Of Ypinien that the measure is a misteke, is aware that he js strictly speaking 
-” Robin time to put forward his opposition to it, still | am obliged to make these 
‘Observations, because no. one wii has had any exporience of Mr. Advocate- 
W's ‘talents. ‘and abilitios ever likes to see him in the ppoalich Every 
liim ‘also knows the strength of his mind, and the force of the 
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arguments which he adduces in support of the particular view which he takes. 

The position which he takes is frequoutly unassailable, and the ground upon_ 
wisch he stands is often too impregnable for an attack. But in the présent 
instanced, speaking with the highest deference to the views which he entertains, 

J submit, with all respect’ due to him, that his premises are not correct, and 

therefore the conclusion drawn by him is erroneous. And that, although,the 

observations made by him should lead the Council to be careful as to the form 

and mode which legislation should assume, still those observations have failed 

to convince me that the mexsure is in any way unwise or incxpedient, or that. 
it is not good poliey to introduce the same in India, or that the country ig unfit 

td receive the.same and unprepared for it. aa te 

Stated shortly, the position taken by the Tion. Advocate-Genoral 
amounts to this: That it is admitted that the measure is a tentative and experi- 
mental one, and its success is doubted by its best advocates ; that although the 
people of the country have not qualified themselves for it, still the measure is 
sought to be introduced as the means of edueating the people in the political 
line. He argues that inasmuch as qualification should precede and not follow 
the introduction of the measure by which Self-Government is to be given to 
the people, and inasmuch as it js admitted that the necessary qualification 
does not exist, Self-Government should not be introduced into the country. 
By way of illustrating his argument he points to the case of the Engineer, for 
instance, who must first have a certain qualification before he could be 
entrusted with certain duties, and in support of his position he cites a passage 
from the yesolution of the Supreme Government where it is said that the 
measure is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political and popular 
education. , 

Now I deny that the country is generally disqualified for Self-Govern- 
ment, or that the people of the country have not sufiiciently advanced in 
education to be considered fit to be entrusted with the duties and privileges 
of SelGovernment. I deny that those who advocate the policy of Self- 
Government admit that the people are disqualified, and Ldeny that the measure 
is sought to be introduced altogether as a tentative and experimental one. 

I think that a large portion of the country is prefiared for  Self- 
Government, and that the people have under the beneficence of — the 
British rule attained that point of general cducation and general culture 
when they could very properly be considered fit to be entrusted with 
the duties and privileges of Self-Government, which would simply enable them 
to advance one step from their general education by ineraacine them to 
political education, and thus furnishing them with opportunities of familiar- 
ising themselves with political matters which, notwithstanding their capacity 
and fitness, they have been unable to do as they never had an opportunity 
todo so. The germs of success aro existing; there is uo lack of ability 
or qualification in the people; the only thing that was wanting was opportunity, 
and that opportunity is now furnished by the Government to the people. A 
new faculty ‘is not sought to be ereated, but that which had lain dormant in 
consequence of disuse and want of practice is sought to be revived by occasion 
being given for its use and full development. 

If an opportunity is not afforded, there never will be a beginning, There 
is no school for education in politienl matters, where people should first go and 
qualify themselves in politics in the abstract before you could put them in 
charge of a district for the purposes of Self-Government; but if the people. are 
sufficiently advanced and educated ina general way, you may safely entrust 
them with the duties of Self-Goverument, although they may not have had a 
trial before. ‘To cutrust them with such dutics is to begin with their political 
education, which can only be acquired by practice, and not by going to: any 
particular school. ar 

It is incorrect to cite the above passage from the resolution of,’the 
Supreme Government as an admission that tho people generally are unprepar 
for the duties of Self-Government, and that the measure seeks to qualify.’ 
for the fiat time ; because, reading the whole of the resolution, it seems to1 
the conviction that the country was prepared for the measure prece 
ideg of introducing this measure. Not ouly is there in the regoliiti 
_ Viction that the ,country is prepared for the duties and privileyes 
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Governnyent, but the Supreme Government is delighted to learn that success 
has invariably been achicved in the past, whenever some step, however small, 
was taken to introduce in the country Self-Government in any small shape 
however, and that if previous attempts have resnited in failure, that, wag 
because those attempts “have been too far overridden and practically crushed 
by direct though well-meant official interference.” [may also here mention 
that in this country even illiterate persons shew a very marked degree of 
intelligence, and that, although they may not have received what is called a liberal 
education, still every just critic entertains the belief that they evince every 
aptitude and fitness for the practical management of the ordinary duties of life, 
and aro not wanting in stamina and energy to make life successful. 

When those who are better judges than mysclf have thought in this train, 
it is useless for ine to say that Ido not agree with the Advoeate General in 
thinking that the measure should not at all be introduced, or that the political 
education of the people would be better advanced by associating them with tho 
district. officers rather than by leaving them to educate themsclyes in a state 


of isolation and of disassociation with those from whom they might Icarn their 
e rm 


lessons. 

But, as I said above, the arguments of the learned Advocate-General are 
not without their effect, and if they have failed to convinces me that the measure is 
ene which sLould be put a stop to, they have not failed to assure me and support 
me in what 1 have thought in the matter, viz. that the scheme should be one 
having very great clasticity init. Because, although it is impossible to say 
that no. part of the country has attained the requisite point in edueation, 
and has not qualified itself to be entrusted with the duties and privileges of Self- 
Government, if is likewise impossible to affirm that every part of the country 
is so educated and qualified. ; 

In India and Bengal there aro parts of the country in which no one ean 
doubt that the scheme will prove a success. On the other hand thero are 
other parts of the country in which the success of the scheme will be doubtful, 
and although it is no argument that because the scheme is not likely to succeed 
in every part of the country, it should not be introduced at all, still the anti- 
vipated failure ofthe scheme in some parts of the country shews that too 
vreat care on the general frame of the Act cannot be bestowed. I therefore 
submit that the only lesson which the speech of the learned Adyocatc-General 
should teach us is to shew that the scheme should be drafted with such elas- 
ticity that it should provide both for places where every one believes it would 
succeed and for places of apprehended failure ; that although thero is no valid 
objection that the measure should at first be extended to the whole of tho 
country, still the Bill should provide for its being withdrawn from places where 
it shall have been found that it would not by any means succeed. 

There being therefore no suflicient reason for throwing out the Bill, I 
fully support the Hon. Mover who has moved for its introduction, and before 
it is referred to a Select Committee, I desire to make a few observations on 
some of the salient points of the Bill. : 

And in submitting my observations to the Council, 1 am fully aware 
that the present is the first reading of the Bill, when observations made upon 
it necessarily relate to general principles, and the Hon. Member in charge of 
the Bill havmg done me the honour of naming me a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee, I will not trouble the Council with matters of details which will come to 
be considered by the Select Committee in the natural course. Bat while I am 
addressing the Council, I desire to avail myself of this opportunity of express- 
ing my gratitude to the Government for the initiation of this policy, and 
T hope I shall not be callod to order for doing so, although by domg so I may 
imake a small digression from tho business in hand. : 
_ ‘Bir, believe me that, in the whole of India, there is but ono feeling pervad- 
ing all the educated and intelligent and right-thinking population of the 
country, viz. that of thankfulness and gratitude to both the Supreme 
Geygrnment and the Local Governmont for the initiation of tho policy 
which has resulted in the introduction of a moasuro which seeks to, bestow 
on: conquered race the - perrieee of. governing themselves within. 

ts. Tho scheme will go down to posterity with the names of 
and. Lord Ripon as the promoter and originator of the scheme, 
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and those names will ever be cherished and remembered: oy. the 
people of the country for generations. to come with feelings of. most. -sincero 
thankfulness; for it is impossible to exaggerate the benefits of. the “&chemo 
Yo the country, or to say where the results of it would stop. But one 
thanks are due to the Government, not only for the initiation and 
introduction of this measure, but also for the manner in which it hay 
been initiated and introduced. Not only is a real and substantial scheme 
introduced, but, what is more to the point, it is introduced with the most’ 
anxious care that it should succecd. Whether it will succeed or not, it ig 
impossible for me at present to say ; but this I can say without fear of contra- 
diction, that both the Supreme and Local Governments are imbued with one 
desire, viz. that the scheme should prove a true success in the country. Whatever 
is likely to conduce to its success is clearly and steadily kept in view; whatever 
is supposed to havo operated as a cause of past failure in cognate matters, ‘or 
may tend to produce a similar failure, is thoroughly sifted and eliminated, and 
nothing which would tend towards ifs success is left unthought of. And, 
goncrally, the attitude taken by the Jocal officers has not been orie of hostility 
towards the measure, although in certain mutters there is observable, as was 
expected, great diversity of views, as the mass of papers frecly circulated with 
the Bill amply demonstrate. ; 
The task of framing the Bill could not have devolved upon an abler 
. person than the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill; for we find he has 
spared no pains in executing his task in the same liberal spirit in which it was 
conceived hy the Government, and within a comparatively small space of time, 
since leave was given, we have before us a thoroughly practical Bill logically 
arranged, part by part, inwhich the principal matters to be provided for are j 
clearly avd categorically dealt with, and the whole of the subject is exhaustively | 
treated and clearly and lucidly enunciated. The Bill isan enduring monument 
of the Hon. Mover’s ability, industry, wisdom, and liberality of views, and 
our best thanks are due to him, not ouly for what he has done, but for what ho 
thinks in the matter, and for the views which he entertains in favour of the 
policy which he sincerely maintains, and honestly and earnestly carries out, 
with a considerable degree of care ant forethought. ‘ : 

The subject with which the Hon. Movor had to deal was one of 
immense difliculty. Itis easier to lay down the principles than to prepare a 
scheme, and the Local Self-Government scheme is one of poculiar difficulty 
because you cannot rely upon past experience of any very great value. A new 
Act is to be framed ; no old Act is to be amended and improved upon. A new 
foundation is to be laid, and all the while you are seized with a certain 
degree of mistrust which enhances the difficulty of the task, for men whose 
opinions could not be lightly treated have entertained doubts as to its success, and 
these doubts the framer of the scheme cannot by any means lose sight of or 
disregard. 

But notwithstanding the difficulty of legislation in the matter, the ques- 
tion is, in what way to legislate so us to present a workable schome and 
at the same time ensure success and avoid failure. The difficulty of the caso 
is further increased by the circumstance that, having no past experience for 
our guide, we cannot pronounce with positive certainty upon any particular 
scheme which might suggest itself, or which might be suggested by others, for « 
consideration in connection with the subject, as the one likely to succeed asa ~ j 
matter of course. 4 . 

Our present position in connection with the measure I take to be this, ‘ 
] take this Bill to be the first embodiment of the principles of Self-Govern- 
ment. That Bill must be taken to be the groundwork upon which the fabri¢ of 

_ Self-Government is to be built. It contains the first impressions on the subject. % 
All suggestions are to be made in reference to it ; although nobody is at preset 
committed to anything. The Bill, after it shall have been referred to the. 
Committee, will stand over for a time, and the public will have ampla’ 
tuhity to criticise the Bill, and there can be no doubt that the Select Com 
will have to consider various suggestions, some of which there. «¢ 
doubt will be very valuable, and might be fit for being adopted. 















But notwithstanding all this, we must see whether.the Bill 
necessary general principles, and whether any suggestion could ° 
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priety be. made for'the consideration of the Council in general, or of the Select 
Committee in particular. 

The Government having determined, for certain reasons, that the adminjs- 
tration of certain departments of Education, Sanitation, Medical Wharity and 
Local Public Works should he made over to the people of the country, the 

uestion is, what is the best way of carrying this determination into effect. 
The solution of the question, although attended with erent difficulty, is not 
unlikely te be attained if we keep in view two general principles in the matter 
of the Self-Government policy. ‘The first principle is that, when unpaid labour 
is sought to be utilized, you must so contrive as to secure both local interest. 
and local knowledge in the people whose labour you seek to utilize. Ide 
not think this principle can be disputed. If I were called upon to do some- 
thing for the people in Bombay or Madras, I would have neither local interest 
nor local knowledge in any scheme put forward for the benefit of the people, 
and the result would bo that my efforts would end in failure. But if I were called 
upon to manage something connected with my own house or mohullah, 1 
think I shall in all probability succeed, because the work is of a nature so that 
I have interest in seeing it carried out, and as to which [ have local knowledge. 
It is for this reason that 1 think the idea of Union Committees is a wise 
and -happy idea, and cannot but command success. It is thereforo clear 
tomy mind that in every district, where intelligent non-official ageney can 
be found, there should be extended and maintained a network of Local 
Boards to be charged with definite duties and entrusted with definite funds. 
Tience, as at present advised, and until a better idea is suggested, [am prepared 
to support the idea of Unions to be found in the Bill proposed by the Hon. 
Mover. ; 

The second general principle referred to above is that,the agency for the 
execution of the principles of Sclf-Goyernment, the persons who are to 
be entrusted with the duties of Scl!-Government should have some freedom, 
although, at tho same time, they must be placed under some sort of control, As 
regards the application of this principle, Lam not quite clear whether the Bul 
contains all that if should contain, and nothing more. And although it is not 
necessary for md at the present stage to draw the attention of the Council to 
what might be objectionable in the Bill from this point of view, because, as 
I have said above, the Bill will be carefully considered by the Select Com- 
mittee, and its provisions would be altered and modified, where alterations and 
modifications would be deefned necessary and desirable, still it, would be 
better for me in the meanwhilo to invite attention to the following consider- 
ations. In the Resolution of the 10th October 1881, the Supreme Govern- 
ment, in paragraph 9, expressed itself in the following terms :— 

“It would be hopeless to expect any real development of Self-Government. if local hodies 
were subject. to eheck and interference in matters of detail; and the respective powors of 
Government and of the various local bodies should be clearly and distinetly defined hy statute, 
so that there may be as little risk of friction and misunderstanding as possible. Within the 
limits to be laid down in each case, however, the Governor-General in Counce is yanetons that the 
tullest possible liberty of action should be given to Local Bodies.” 


Tt is therefore quito clear that the scheme, in order to succced, must be 
one by which roal power is entrusted to the local authorities, and real respon- 
sibility thrown on them. No artificial restrictions should bo imposed on the 
transfer of the local funds to the local authorities: the transfer should be with 
as full control as may be practically expedient over the details of the expenditure. 

The Board should be left unfettered in the initiation, direction, and con- 
trol of certain measures : the success of tho scheme will depend upon the amount 
of independent power to be conferred upon the local agencies, and the greater 
the trust repcaed in those bodies the greater will be the cordiality, earncstness, 
and industry with which the work will be performed. 

All the generous wishes of the Government may be defeated if the pro- 
- visions of the Kill do not ensure honest and effectual working. ‘lhe most 
intpoxtant condition necessary for satisfactory working is to,socure the sympathy 
of the workers, and this cannot be done unless the members of the local 

odies: are convinced that they are entrusted with and have responsible duties 
2 Se. ‘On the one hand it is necessary to be cautious, and to provide for 









against maladministration, but on the other hand if the checks be such | 
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as to make the members of the Local Boards think that they are mere’ ciphers 
designed to play a spectacular part, you cannot have their sympathy, nor 
corvince them that they are responsible. In order that tho plan should succeed, 
you must find out where check will be salutary, and whore 1t may be meddling, 


To what extent this middlesome course has been adopted in’ the ‘Bill 
T shall not now dwell upon to any extent; but I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that the checks and counterchecks devised seem to mo to leave no room 
for any very great liberty of action. If the Unions can do nothing without 
orders, and have to do everything under orders, their liberty might be likened 
to that of the private soldiers in the ranks of a regiment, and if this analogy is 
correct, it is hard to coneeive that there would be Self-Government in anything 
else but in the name. If there should be failure under such cirewmstances, 
the punishment should go to the Central Bourd and not to the mpmbers of the 
Unions who have merely been the passive instrument of higher authorities. 


——.- 


—— 


If these observations have any force, andif the Bill is susceptible of im- 
provement in these matters, I feel sure that the negessary amendnients will be 
made by the Select Committee. But L have thought it necessary to draw 
attention to this portion of the Billin order that we should see whether the Bill 
does really vest any real responsibility in the Loeal Boards. So far as the 
intentions of my friend the Hon’ble Mover are concerned, 1 have not the slightest 
ground for any objection, because I learn from his speeches made on two 
oecasions—ouce when leave was asked for the introduction of the Bill, and for 
a second time to-day—that it is his wish that real responsibility should be 
imposed on the Local Boards and substantial powers given to them. The 
intention Leia elear, and being all that could be desired, the whole matter is 
reduced to this—what are the words that should be used, and what are the 
provisions that should be embodied in the Bill in order to give effect to that 
Intention. 


The next point upon which T shall touch relates to the offices of the Chair- 
man and the Vice-Chairman. Ju this matter I do not think that any improve- 
ment can be made in the provisions of the Bill: no fault can be found with 
them. The offices of Chairman and Vice-Chairman have been'left to election, 
and it is necessary that this should be done, because cordiality of action 
between the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman and the members of Local 
Boards is essential to the success of the measure; and that could only be 
secarcd when people shall fecl that the Chairmat and the Vice-Chairman are 
taken out of them and belong to their number. But there is one matter to which 
T should draw attention, and that relates to a point which has been, to a certain 
extent, discussed in the Select Committee in connection with the Municipal 
Bill, namely, the advisability of allowing the Magistrate to be anpowites a 
Shairman even by election. Some doubts have becn entertained on this point 
by competent people. ‘Lhe Supreme Government, in the 18th paragraph of the 
Kesolution of the 18th May 1882, referred to this subjoct; and although some 
passages in it-do not quite bear on this precise question, I will, with the 
permission of the President, read an extract from it to the Council. The 
diesolution says— 


“Tt does not appear necessary for the exercise of these powers that the chief executive 
officers of towns. sub-divisions, or districts should be Chairmen or even members of the 
local Boards. ‘Thero is, indeed, much reason to believe that it would be more convenient that 
they should supervise and control the acts of those bodies without taking actual part in their 
procecdings. ‘I'he Governor-General in Council is aware that many high authorities hold 
that the district officer should always be er-officio Chairman of all the local Boards within, 
the district, and should directly guide and regulate their prooosdings This was, indeed, the 
view taken by the Government of India itself in the ciroular of the 20th October 
last, so far as the constitution of district Boards was concerned. But even then-the Governor 
General in Council did not see his way to accepting the prinviple iu the case of rmuniotps: 

» Boards, and further consideration has led him to tho belief that, on the whole, it ‘iaghe 
to lay down no such general rale in the caso of any class of local Boards. ‘here appears.to 
him to be great foroe iu the argument that so long as the chief executive officers pp, gae8 - 
matter of course, Chairman of the municipal and district committees, there ia little chance - 
of those committees affording any effective training to their members in the manegenanto? 
local affairs, or of the non-official members taking any real interest in looal: bavi. he" : 
non-official members must be led to feel that real power is placed in their hands, ‘age oii 

sey have real responsibilities to discharge, ° ee ag 
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« The Governor-General in Council, therefore, would wish to see non-official persons 
acting, wherever practicable, as Chairman of the local Boards.” 

I& does not appear that this precise question, whether the Magistrate should 
be appointed a Chairman even by election, was before the mind of the Suprenie 
Government when recording this Resolution, because the Resvlution uses the 
words ‘as a matter of course” in connection with the question before it. This 
question is perhaps for the first time raised in this Council, and whatever 
solution may be arrived at in reference to this point under consideration in 
connection with the Municipal Bill might be considered equally applicable to 
the present Bill. I myself have not quite made up my mind what suggestion 
to offer in this matter. I should first like to know what persons more com-* 
petent than, myself think on the point. In the meantime, however, I have 
thought it my duty to draw the attention of the Council to it. 

The next point relates to the constitution of District Boards, whether 
in substitution of, or in conjunction with, the Local Boards. On this question, 
although, as an other questions, it is not necessary that tho Cauncil should form 
a final and decided opinion at the present stage of the Bill, ample time 
being left to consider it in all its phases before the final passing of the measure, 
still, as at present advised, it does not appear to me why these District Boards 
are necessary or desirable. It is essentially necessary that there should be 
Union Committees, because, without them, thera wil be no local interest or 
local knowledge. If there aro Union Committees, it follows that there 
should be Local Boards to preside over and control a certain number of 
Unions, it being impossible for one Board sitting in the district to undertake 
the gigantic task of controlling all the Unions in the district; but I cannot 
understand what necessity exists that, in addition to the Unions and the Local 
Boards, there should be District Committees. No doubt, in the ordinary course 
of events, we naturally find in the distriet what we expect, viz. that there is a 
larger number of educated and intelligent men there than elsewhere; but 
at the same time we find that the people in the district are ignorant of the 
wants of the people in the mofussil, and they themselves not being even 
remotely affected by what very intimately concerns the villagers, they have 
no interest in the work and no inducement to devote their time to it; whereas 
in the Local Boards, although there will not be that amount of intelligence 
and education, still there will be all that is required and necessary of local 
knowledge and local interest. Therefore I think District Boards are not 
necessary. No doubt the Vistrict Boards will be a talkative or talking 
hody, but what we want is a working body, as contradistinguished from 
the talking body. Tere will, however, be District Boards in one sense, 
namoly, that there will be a Local Board in the district; and if experience shows 
that the working of the District Boards as Local Boards is so immensely 
superior to that of the Local Boards proper, and that we cannot do without a 
District Board for the whole of the district, if will then be time to think of 
it and to consider whether or not District Boards should be placed over the 
Local Boards or in place of them. There being in the Bill several provisions 
for the sitting of the Joint Boards, we shall have, according to the present 
constitution, all the advantages of the District Boards with none of its failings. 
In fact, the idea of a Joint Board is so considerably superior to that of the 
District Committce, that Iam at a loss to find out why there should be any 
demand for the District Board. : 

There is another point to which I must draw the attention of the Council, 
and that is a matter in which the poor and unlucky Mahomedan community is 
mere closely concerned than their more powerful und morc fortunate brethren, 
the Hindus—I mean the question regurding the representetion of minority. ° 
Everybody knows that thero are parts of the country in which the feeling 
betwen Mahomedans and Hindus runs very high. 

The Council will be pleased to remember that in most places the Maho- 
medan population, though numerically large, still, against the larger bodies of 























. Hin@us,sforms a minority. Or it may be that in some places, though fewer, 


the ove is the reverse, and the Hindus forma minority. In such cases, when 
there is party spiritand angry fecling between the classes of people, it is neces- 
sary to:seserve power for the representation of the minority. Tho Bill proposes 
to:providedor this by nomination, but it would be an advantage, and a more fit 
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—— 
recognition of the claims of the Mahomedan population if provision could’be mado 
in the Bill for the clection of Mahomedans by reserving a certain number of 
memberships for that community. Whatever may be the step that might be 
taken{ and whatever may be tho means that might be devised, the matter 
should be fully considered. 








The sections of the Bill by which a certain amount of power is reserved in 
the hands of the Central Board may, in some cases, be sufficient'for the p Ose ; 


but I submit that this point is of such manifest importance that the Council 
will very carefully consider it before the Bill becomes law, for it is extremel 


‘desirable that the law on this point should be made after such* mature 


— 


ye 


consideration as to leave no room jor :my doubt, and go as to“ meet the require. 
ments of the case most thoroughly and efficiently. I may mention that this 
matter has struck the minds of other people also, because in oae of the papers 
circulated with the Bill, namely, the report of the Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division (paragraph 47', I find something which bears on the ques. 
tion. hat officer says— . es 

“Jn connection with this part of the subject T have to notice one almost certain result of the 
adoption of the elective principle in mofussil districts, and that is the exclusion from Local Boards, 
and the neglect of the interests of Mahomedans. J’o every one who knows tho country 
aud has watched the progress of the present movement, it is very evident that the agitators 
in this matter are Hindus, and that Local Boards instituted as proposed will be comprised 
almost entirely of Hindus to the exclusion of Mahomedans. Whether tho Mahomedans 
may or may not have themselves to blame for this state of things is another question ; but 
the fact remains, as I have stated above. and this fact goes very far to show how nou-repre- 
sentative the character and constitution of Local Boards on the elective principle will be. 
Tho exclusion [rom administrative pusts of Mahomolans in favoyr of ILindus is not unfelt 
by the former, and public expression has only lately been given to the feeling by an able 
Mahomedan gentleman ia the pages of the Nineteenth Century, *'Vhe Mahomeduns,’ he 
remarks, ‘have simply been erowded of? to use an expressive Amervicnnism, ‘from the public 
service and the independent professions.’ The entire government of the country, so. far as 
it affects the natives of India, is virtually in the hands of the Hindus. Their influence 
is all powerful in every department of Stato, and their influence is almost invariably 
exorcised to exclude the Mahomedans whom they regard as aliens from their proper and 
legitimate share in oflicial preferment.” 





The same learned Commissioner then draws further attention to this 
measure by which he supposes only a small section of the connunity will 
be represented, and he gocs on to suy that it will have the effect of exclud- 
ing fifty millions of the people of Tndia who ares Mahomedans. Although the 
passage which £ haye read was written for a yery different purpose, still, 
inasmuch as it embodies the true facis of the case, I have quoted it in order to 
strengthen my position. If the Bill is capable of improvement on this point, 
I hope that improvement will not be withheld. 


There is another matter with which I must trouble the Council for 
a moment, although the opinion of some of the people is against mo in this 
matter, namely, the sex of the voter. Asin the Municipal Bill, so in this, the 
voters must:be of the male sex, and females are purposely excluded. Thore 
may be some history attached to the question of female suffrage in other coun- 
tries, but the matter is worth our serious and unbiassed consideration here. 
The females are in many cascs holders of large zemindaries, and they manage 
their own property themselves. It would therefore be hard to exclude them 
irom exercising the power of voting in the Self-Government scheme, . The 
reasons which justify the exclusion of females in other countries do not justify 
their exclusion in this country. If the females were incapable of holding 
property and managing it, there might be some reason for their exclusion in 


- this Bill. Butto say to the females, you may hold property in your own right, 


you may manage it yoursolf, and you may appoint your servants and managers 

rivately, but you shall not be allowed to du so publicly, passes beyorid .my 

umble comprehension. The answer to the position which I take up is that 
it will open a wide door to fraud. But even in the case of males there ia fraud 
practised, and in order to avoid fraud it does not follow that. analés or . 
females should be excluded altogether, because mearts could be deiged:to - 
defeat fraud and prevent the al inp of it. The fact that’ somer classes «’ 
of females are purda nashin ladies i soluding all. - 










ics is not a sufficient argument for 
Females of the upper classes only are purda nashin ; but there are | 
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country wliere females of. other classes hold proporty, and thoy do not conform 
themselves: to the custom of geclision. I submit that although conditions 
might be imposed to secure the proper’ working of tho principle of female 
suffragd, still: we are not pressed on account of any weighty considerations 
to exclude the females altogethor from taking a part in the working of the Solf- 
Government scheme. 1 find in the report of the Coumnis-ioner of tho Burdwan 
Division the opinion of the Vice-Chairman of the Burdwan Munigipality 
thus stated— 

“Tle suggests that purd« naskin womon and certain wealthy persons shauld givo written 
votes. ‘This 1s coming closo to the bailot, system, and opens ap w wile question. "Aa we have 
not yet beard of bribery or intimidation at these elections, Pdo not think it is as yet neces 
sary to consider the introduction of tho ballot. Persons who cannot appear in public might 
send an accredited agent to give their votes,” 

There are places where tracts of Jand for miles and miles together are 
owned by, females, or of which, according to the law of suecession, the females 
would be owners, although mules should happen to hold them at any particular 
time. What Would be their position in such places? Who would vote for tie 
Joeal bodies whe would have to govern these large zemindaries 2? Lhe result of 
excluding the females would be that the vote will be given by persons who are 
not interested, and who would have no concern whatever in the matter. I 
submit that this point should be considered by the Council and some solution 
arrived at. For the present 1 do not think females should be entirely excluded 
from voting; “but, if excluded, they may be allowed to. transfer their rieht 
tu: vote to some member of the faunly, or to vote by means of a power of- 
attorney to an agent, « 

The females at present are not only disentitled from being a member of the 
Board, but they cumot give their vote at all. Itis possible to understand the 
former, because although females in other countries, as well as in Beneal, bave 
peen Bachelors of Arts, ov, strictly speaking, Maids of Art, and alse Doctors, still 
time has not arriyed when they can be expected to undertake arduous duties, 
and sit in the mectings of the Boards or the Municipalities. But I do not see 
what objection there conld be to females not being disquilificd from voting 
for or against candidates. . 

The point haying been raised by me in the Sclect Committee in connec. 
tion with the Municipality Bul, the answer given was that females are 
secluded, and itis therefore dificult to say, in) particular cascs, whether they 
have attained majority. But in the first place Tsay this objection has No 
force in it, and in the sceond place the objection is not of universal or general 
application in India, inasmuch as the purda custom, as alr. ady pointed out by 
me, is confined to higher classes, and females of the lower classes also own pro- 
perty in the mofussil. It will, however, not be difficult in small places like the 
Unions to know by reputation whether a particular female voter has attained 
majority or not, and as time progresses, the enforcement of the rules of Self: 
Government, which provide for the registration of births, marriages, and deaths, 
will make the difficulty less and less cvery day. In the meanwhile it is, as I 
have said above, undesirable to exclude in some cases very large owners of pro- 
perty, who happen to be, or might very soon be by virtue of the law of succes- 
sion, females. ; 

The next matter to which T wish to refer was the provision contained 
in section 50. It provides that “the Union Committee may require 
the -owner of any tank, stream, or well to cleanse or fill up the same, or way 
require the owner or occupier of any land which appears to be in a state 
injurious to health, or offensive to the neighbourhood, to clear or drain it, or 
take such other action with respect thereto as may be deemed necessary, It 
such owner or occupier makes default in carrying out the said order, the 
Union Committee may perform the work, and may recover the expense thereby 
incurred from such owner. Such exponso shall bo recovexeble in’ the mamner 
provided by any law for the time being in force for the recovery of public 
demands.” 


‘And the second proviso runs as follows: — 


a Provided further that when the cost of carryiug out any order under this section ‘shall 
bo aptiminted as likely, to excecd Rs. 100, the Union Committeesshall not issue such order 
without the previous conser’ of the Local Bourd.” 
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‘that the power conferred by see 
hands of the committee may bé ,a dangerous power in some cases. It; 
passible to ithagine cases in which it would operate to the detriment of the people _ 
in an unwarrantable manner. It gives power to Union Committees to 
spend any amount of money they think proper on the work, and to levy: the 
arliount from the owner of the property. I would suggest that the proper prin- 
ciple is either to make the improvement after purchasing the land m the 
owner, or by reguiring the owner to spend a certain percentage of his income 
from that property to effect the improvement; but it is going too far to empower 
local bodies to expend any amount of money they think proper,’ and levy the 
same from the owner of the land. In some instances this power would be ruin- 
ous to landowners, and deprive them of their right to property. 

‘The last point on which I shall trouble the Council with my remarks 
relates to the provision of the Bill regarding persons convicted. of non- 
bailable offenccs, and sentenced to imprisonment, Which, according to the 
“Bill, is to operate as a nyse both before and after the election. In 
the Local Self-Government Act relating to the Central Provinces, I find this 
provision in a somewhat different shape. In cases of conviction it is 
under that Act a matter for consideration whether the person ‘convicted of 
the offence continues fit to be a member of the local body; and a little 
consideration would show that this is the correct way of looking at the subject, 
because no body would suppose that a person sentenced to whipping should 
be considered fit and eligible, while one sentenced to imprisonment is unfit 
and ineligible. But in this Bill I find that the conyiction of a non-bailable 
offence is an absolute disability. And it is also provided that if a person is 
seutenced to imprisonment, he shall cease to be a member. ; 

But I do not think that in the case of a conviction for a non-bailable offence, 
a man, even if sentenced to imprisonment, is necessarily so degraded as to lose 
his right to sit in a local body, and be unfit to be associated with by others, or , 
that he should cease to be trustworthy, although at the same time I think that it - 
may be that the conviction of an offence of a less heinous nature might imply that 
result. I therefore think that in case of conviction for any offence, a man’s elec- 
tion or continuance in office should be left a matter of consideration for the local 
body. Every case must be considered on its own merits, the conviction having 
only the effect of starting an enquiry. 
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These are the observations which I have the honour to submit to the 
Council on the Bill, and in conclusion I submit that the Government 
has done its duty by providing a scheme giving the greatest facilities for 
the working of Local Self-Government principle. It will now remain for 
the people of the country to show whether the measure will prove a 
suecess or a failure. If the Government should give to the people, as it 
intends to do, the scheme in a workable form, and if the best advocates 
and friend of the people should be satisfied that that is all that is desir- 
able, all the intelligent and educated portion of the community are of 
opinion that the scheme will succeed, and if after that the scheme should fail, 
the failure would very properly be attributed to the people. Let us in the 
meantime hope and trust that all will end well. 

«Tae Hon’ Harnans Sanat said:—I beg leave to make a few observations 
eer te the provisions of the Local Self-Government Bill which has been 
conceived in such a very liberal and enlightened spirit, and has been hailed 
with feelings of satisfaction and gratitude throughout Bengal. é 

Since the time India has passed into the hands of the English, it has 
been their sincere and constant efforts to improve her intellectual, material, 
and political condition, and promote her welfare gencrally. The generous 
-desire of doing good and justice to the sons of the soil underlies all the | 
measures of the Government. England has done much for India. She is daily - 
leading her onward in the regions of progress, civilization,.and enlightenment _ 
‘with a helping hand. For all this India is sincerely grateful to her. What 
ever the natives of India may be wanting in, they are not wanting in grati 
tude, and this part of their character lies unimpeached even by the bitt 








- , The hoon of Self-Government—the epoch-creating bopn as it 
‘appropriately designated—is the latest on the part of the Governm 










ple of India, and they too from one end of the gountry to the other—from th 
baton to Chpe Comorin, from British Burmah to the Punjab—have sung in 





one yoiee in ew of Lord Ripon, the originator of the policy, which is 


calculated to base the British Government firm] y upon the gratitude and affection 
of the people, and unite the destinies of England and India into one harmé- 
nious whole. 

This policy of Local Self-Government, Sir, which is so noble in “its 
principle, and likely to prove still nobler by the magnificent results it will 
doubtless achieve, has received a careful and liberal consideration at your hands. 
You, Sir, have acquainted yourself personally with the wants and wishes of the 
poople, and have bestowed immense labour and pains on the subject in adapting , 
this policy to the varied requirements and circumstancos of this vast province, . 
and elaborating itsinto the practical scheme now laid before the Council. Above 
all, you have shown a heartfelt sympathy with the just aspirations of the 

eople, without which any scheme would but be a failure, and have resolved 
to bestow the boon liberally upon the people of Bengal. 

For all this the sincere and heartfelt thanks of Bengal are due to you, to 
the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill, and other Government officers who 
are lending their hearty co-operation in carrying out the scheme. Though 
there may -be differences of opinion as to details, the main principles of the 
Bill have been received with general satisfaction throughout the province. 
As to: this, I speak with some degree of confidence as regards my own 
province, where it has given entire satisfaction to the intelligent portion of 
the community. The local papers speak of it in high terms; and such of the 
members of the Behar Landholders Association, and educated native gentlemen 
of the province, as I had the p’easure of conversing with upon the subject, were 
loud in their praise of the principles of the Bill. ‘This is as it should be. 

Sir, the events of ‘the last few months have clearly demonstrated that 
the seed which our noble Viceroy is going to sow in India will not fruitlessly 
be thrown over a barren land, and that it will germinate and grow into a 
goodly harvest under the fostering care of the Government, and through the 
intelligent care that the educated people themselves will take of it. 

The joyous enthusiasm which the intelligent people have evinced of late, 
and the anxious interest with which they are watching the progress of tne 
scheme, doubtless, augurs well for the future of Local Self-Government, 
and at the same time refutes directly the specious arguments that have been 
here and elsewhere so ostentatiously brought forward against the fitness of the 
people for receiving this great boon. I cannot fora moment admit that the 
country is unprepared to have Local Self-Government. ‘Lhe enlightened policy 
of the British Government has been for a long time to diffuse education 
throughout the land, and that policy, Sir, has thoroughly changed the phase of 
the country: it has dispelled darkness from the land by the rays of western 
culture and civilization: in short, it has brought about wonderful results 
which England can justly be proud of, and for which India is sincerely grateful 
to her. It has awakened just aspirations in those that have heen receiving such 
education, and surely this noble and bright policy would have been barren of 
results had this not been the case. So the seed of constitutionalism is being 
sown in good time, and in a land well prepared and full of promise. 

Is this measure calculated to weaken the hold of the Government upon the 
land? {can only answer by an emphatic no; nor do I at all understand how 
intelligent men could concoct such unreal phantoms out of the figment of 


' their inner consciousness. Well has the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill 


said that despite the surrender of the management of petty local affairs to the 
people, British rule may be maintained, and then humorously that the members 


.of the Local Boards will not insist upon turning the Euglish out of the country. 


In my humble opinion this noble policy is calculated to enhance the love, 
loyalty, and gratitude of the people towards the British Government, which 
will be placed on a solid basis. 

The Union Committee of the Bill is a very grand idea, and will give 
Univ satisfaction throughout the province. “‘Ihrough it the electoral fran-* 


_ thise will reach the very masses, excepting the most ignorant, who may not * 


thems¢lves of the* opportunity of exercising control over local affairs. 
;me extreme pleasure to find that to the present Government belongs 








the credit of awakening t 
her innumerable vicissitudes of fortune, still fondly cherishes the me 
her ancient village communities, and still preserves its relics with pride, which 
contributed in times of old so much to her peace and happiness. Notwith. 


ae eee ge 


e dormant polirtog, life of the neton,” oem amidst 
of 


standjng what has been said by some in power and position as to the*utter 
want of any representative constitution among the Hindus, their ancient 
village communities bear sufficient testimony to their beimg not wholly unac- 


quainted with the clective system. Even at the present time the remnants of the » 


time-honoured institution of the punchayets are found here and there, and fn 
Behar the custom of choosing umpires for settling differences and of referring 
petty disputes to the punchayets, wherever they exist, is familiar to, and 
. followed by, the most ignorant villager. In support of my above observations, 
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ditto, Gya and 


Sir Henry 8. Maine’s Vilinge Com 
munities, pages 116.117, 122-123, 


Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, Maharatta, Sikh, English were masters in turn,” as 


I beg leave to refer to the followéng authorities*;— 
The Hindus were never an imperial people; provided 
that the village was free from oppression and 
obnoxious taxes, they did not much care who sat on 
the imperial throne. ‘ Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbled down; revolution succeeded to pivolacen, 


Lord Metcalfe, whose name is still held in veneration throughout the country, 


+ Vide Elp'instone's Uistory of India, 
Sih edition, page 68. 


woe. 


has so forcibly expressed, but the village commu- 
nity remained wholly indifferent to and heeded 
them not.t — 


It was satisfied with managing its own affairs, in levying its own share of 
the revenue due to the State for defraying imperial expenses, in taxing: itself 
for providing funds for its internal expenses, in managing its own -mandirs, 
dharniasalus, tanks, wells, aud in administering justice to its own meanbers 
and in punishing small offences. The consti(ution,” simple as it is, was in 
a high degree conducive to the well-being, happiness, and the enjoyment 
of a great portion of freedom and independence of the people. Satisfied with 
managing their own affzirs, they devoted the rest of their time to the 
study of philosophy and religion, so congenial to the Indian mind, and left the 
empire to take care of itself. his, Sir, was the source of their wesl and 


Now, Sir, it affords me much pleasure to find that the ancient village 
council is going not only to be revived in a different shape, but placed upon a 


new and reformed basis as provided for in this Bill. 

This system of political education placed side by side with our pre- 
sent excellent scheme of primary education will, at no distant date, send a 
current throughout national life, from which every well-wisher of the coun- 
try would expect the best results. The villagers now have no opportunity of 
taking any part in public affairs; these Unions will teach them to do 80, 
will make the scheme a reality, and establish the cause upon a solid basis. 
The Union Committees, as the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill says, 
should be selected by such simple processes as may be familiar to them. ‘this 
is very judicious, for aay particular method of election proposed by the 
Government may be unknown to the villagers, and prove to be a source of 
unnecessary confusion and trouble. - 

When these Union Committees are firmly established they will exercise « 
great and wholesome influence over the people and command their entire confi- 


dence and respect, 


The day will not be far distant when the villagers will refer 


their petty civil disputes and differences for the decision of the Union Committee 


in preference to the ordinary courts, and then the committee having the best means 4 


and opportunity of ascertaining the truth will be able to arrive at a right decision. 


This simple mode of trial will at once secure the ends of justice and save the } 
litigant all the trouble, expense, and time of going through a formal law — 
proceeding, and consequently not only the executive but the judicial officers 
of the Government will ultimately be relieved from a portion of their wor 

_ The educational test is very satisfactory, inasmuch as y suet 
“cf the measure will rest with the educated classes, and will be 
« 1 believe, throughout the province with joy and gratitude. The 
men are the natural leaders of the country, and to exélude them™¥ 
certainly been courting failure. But the right of voting acc 
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scheme will begiven to holders of university degrees and diplomas. This 
standard, Sir,in my humble opinion, seems to be tow high even for the 
most advanced districts of Bengal Proper, not to speak of the districts of 
Behar and Orissa that are comparatively backward. As a fact the majority 
of our graduates are attracted to the district sudder stations. Eyen tn 
Bengal non-official graduates in the Local Government Circles will be found 
only in a few exceptional places in the vicinity of Culeutta. ‘Therefore I beg 
leave to say that to extend the right of voting to those that have passed the 
‘Entrance examination of the Calcutta University would be more suited to the 
‘present condition of the country. 


In zegard to the constitution of the Local Board, I think the property as well 
as educational quglifications required of electors and caudidates are too hich, T° 
would reduce them, and, in reference to section 17, I would include among tie 
electors those who pay as road cess in respect of land situated either wholly or 
in part withirf such Government Local Circle a sum of not less than Rs.” 50, 
irrespective of their permanent place of residence, and also those who pay a 
license tax of Rs. 25, and who reside within the Government Local Circle 
or Municipality town close to it. The principal object of the Bill appears to me 
to give real power to the members of local conimittee to manage the 
local affairs, and to relieve the executive officials from a portion Of their work. 
In regard to section 8, I would only say that those who are qualified to vote 
hoptd also be qualified to be elected. 


In regard to the office of Chairman and Vice-Chairman, my views are 
the same which I expressed in the last meeting of the Select Committee on 
the Municipality Bill. In my humble opinion if we leave section 54 as it 
stands, in many districts Magistrates’and Sub-Divisional Officers will be elected 
as Chairmen, and other officials as Vice-Chairmen of the Local Board, and the 
object of the Bill will be defeated. There will not be any real local Self- 
Government. As regards the Vice-Chairman I think it should clearly be provided 
that he should be always a non-official gentleman; as regards the office of 
Chairmen there ought to be two classes of Local Boards—A and B. Class A 
should be composed of those Local Boards which are, in the opinion of the 
Central Board or the Local Government, sufficiently advanced to elect non-official 
gentlemen as theif Chairmen, and Class B should consist of these Local Boards 
which may be, in the opinion of the Local Government, comparatively backward 
and cannot elect non-official gentlemen as their Chairmen. It should be provided 
that for Class B the Government should appoint the Magistrate or Sub-Divisional 
officer as Chairman. It would be more befitting the dignified position of a 
Magistrate that 1c should be appointed asa Chairman by the Government 
whose servant he is. The Magistrate has very important work to do, 

-and I do not see what right the Local Boards have to elect him as a Chairman 
and compel hii to spend a portion of his valuable time in doing their work 
to the detriment of his legitimate duties. I would give the Government 
power to transfer Local Boards from one class to another, as may be found 
necessary from time to time, 

The idea of the proposed Central Board is an excellent one, and quite jp 
keeping with the general principles of Local Self-Government. ‘the harg. 
worked Government oflicials will be relieved of some portion of their present 
work. «The constitution of the proposed Central Board is all that can be desired, 
The association of non-oflicial native gentlemen of education and influence with 
a specially selected officer of the Government, will lead to most beneficial 

r results, and I hope that Behar will not be left unrepresented in the proposed 
Board. ie Board so constituted cannot be regarded in the light of a purel 
official body, and its interference with or control over the affairs of the Local 
Boards will be far from that of an official nature. Thus the independent and’ 
the non-official characte f the entire organization of Local Self-Govern- 

» ment from the village Unions to the Central Board will be strictly maintained. 

e Hon, Member in charge of the Bill in the concluding part of his speech 

ropriately made an appeal to the educated men of Bengal. I have 

that this appeal will be responded to-in the same spirit in whi 

de, that educated men throughout-the country, beng actuated with 
1g, will come forward to accept the\powers and responsibilities 
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of the new position assigned to them, and exert their utmost 

success of such an important measure which is calculated to do so mue 
good to their country, and thus justify the privilege which has been 
aecorded to them, and prove themselves to be the worthy sons of their mother- 
land. ° 

Now let us closely and critically examine the proposed organization 
of Local Self-Government as provided for in the Bill from a practical point 
of view, and see whether it is complete, and whether it will work well in practice, 
and ensure the success of the scheme. Iam sorry to say that in my humble 
opinion it will not, and I now proceed to give my reasons for the same, 
the existing district road cess and public instruction committees have not 
‘been assigned their proper and legitimate share in the administration of the 
Local Self-Government scheme. As a rule the district sudder towns are the 
centres of intelligence, education, public spirit, commerce, trade, and wealth. 
In such towns generally the big zemindars and the other well-to-do people 
of the mofussil reside during a greater portion of the year for the education of 
their relatives in the Government zillah schools, for medical treatment, for 
supervising and transacting their legal business and affairs in the several 
Government offices and courts, and sometimes also for pleasure and amusements. * 
We also generally find Government officials, pleaders and mookhtears, 
merchants, and traders belonging to the several parts of the district living 
in such places. It is the district sudder towns which used hitherta to 
supply a large number of the members to district road cess and public 
instruction committees. The success of the Local Self-Government scheme will 
depend in a great measure upon the efficient and adequate agency that we 
employ to work. Now we find that distrivtt road cess and public instruction 
committees have been in existence for many years, and ‘the members thereof 
have received regular training, and have acquired’ practical experience in 
the working of the above institutions. The Hon. Member in charge of 
the Bill has very properly remarked that a guiding principle to be observed is 
the utilization to the utmost of existing and well established institutions, the 
construction of our edifice as far as possible with existing materials. Have we 
utilized the above institutions? No. The Hon. Member has been pleased 
to remark that, as a rule, they have been failures, but*failures in what 
sense? I freely admit that there was failure so far as there was no real . 
Self-Government, and that the non-official members had no real authority in the 
working of the committees, but I am bold to say that they had a fair 
share in the management of the affairs of the committee. On the whole the 
district committees, according to my experience, have done their work well 
and in an efficient manner. On the other hand the branch, road cess com- 
mittees have very perfunctorily. performed their duties ome of these , 
committees, though there is no lack of work, do not spend the amount of funds 
assigned to them, and some who do spend tle money do not apply the same 
judiciously, usefully, and economically. 

The branch committee have partially failed, for simple reason that. the 
services of intelligent and educated men could not be secured to a large extent. 
Such being my past experience, I fail to see the advisibility of abolishing 
the district committee, and placing the 1 cal committee practically in 
independent charge of the roads opgrations. The members of the proposed 
Unions and Local Boards will be, as a gereral rule, quite inexperienced, and 
the work will be quite new to them. The Local Boards will not be able therefore 
to discharge their new onerous duties satisfactorily without fair guidance, y 
judicious instruction, advice, sympathetic help, and quiet control of some © 
supervising local bodies possessing local interest, knowledge, and experience _ 
‘such as tiie existing district’ com ittee. ‘I'he area of tue proposed le 

vernment circle will be very sm the total number of all the 
cards throughout this vast provix very large. Tbe area of the 
ed Central Board will be ver ) nd ite-work heavy. ‘Thus it is n 
d at Caleutta, however able ¢ 
ed to watch vigilantly the pr 
province. I also fail to 
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be initiated by them. Moreover, it is feared that the views of the Local Boards * 
will be contracted and limited to their own small sphere, and all the money 
entrusted to them will be frittered away in merely local works. In the absence 
of a District Board, who is to take a comprehensive view of the whole district, 
and conceive, design and execute large and important works affecting the 
whole district ?_ The proposed joint committee, I am afraid, will not bé equal 
‘to this task. I do not approve of the principle of creating a number of joint 
committees which will be so difficult to work in practice. In my humble 
inion such committees cannot efficiently and satisfactorily perform the work 
of the present district committees and supply their place. Besides this, another 
difficulty will be in regard to the strength and cost of the establishment. Each 
Local Board will be required to maintain a highly paid efficient staff, complete,” 
by itself, for engineering, medical, and educational purposes. ‘This will not, as 
a rule, be sufficient within the limits of a local cirele to keep the highly paid 
superior officers engaged throughout the year. ‘Their services could not be 
utilized as it is done at present by employing them anywhere in the district. 
Thus there, will be useless and unnecessary multiplication of establishments 
. throughout the district. I, Sir, would utilize the services of the well trained, 
experienced, intelligent, and educated members of the existing district com- 
mittees which ought to be continued. I, Sir, advocute the continuance of the 
District Board not because the Local Board will not satisfy the ambition of 
those who hanker after high political power—not because the Local Board will 
not be gratifying to those who will only talk but will not work ; but hecause, in 
my opinion, the District Board will prove useful and an efficient connecting link 
between the Central Boards and the Local Boards, and because without the 
co-operation and supervision of the cducated and intelligent members of the 
District Boards, 1 am-afraid the scheme cannot successfully and efficiently be 
worked at least at the outset. I would place the Local Board under the 
control and supervision of the District Board. The best and safest rule for 
the constitution of the District Board, in my humble epinion, would be to 
have one-third of its members elected by the several Local Boards, ane-third 
elected by the sudder district town, and one-third may be appointed by 
the Government. The Local Boards may elect their representatives for the 
District Board a&ther from then own ‘body or from among the persons 
of their circle residing at the sudder station. We might make some pro- 
vision as regards qualifications of voters and candidates for the district 
membership. For the members who would be elected by the district town, 
in addition to other qualifieations, they niust have served as a member of 
the district road cess committee. There ought to be a provision made that 
the Local Board will be at liberty to pay from its funds the actual bond fide 
. expenses incurred by its representatives in attending the District Board 
Committee. The District Board should be ‘in direct charge of the zillah 
school, sudder charitable dispensary, district roads, which begin within the 
limit of one local government circle and end in another, and other institu- 
tions and properties in which the whole people of the district are commonly 
interested, It should design and execute large and important works affecting 
the whole district, and generally control and supervise the several "Local Boards 
subordinate toit. The Local Board being in charge of the sub-divisional roads 
and institutions, and union committees being in charge of the village roads 
and institutions, each body would have charge of what it is interested in, and 
of what it has the local knowledge and capacity to manage. 
The District Board will be in a position to set an example and show the 
way to Local Boards. 
~ Now that the means of communication from the mofussil to sudder station 
have so much improved, and as some of the deleguivs of the Local Board ma 
be living at the sudder station, and as others travelling from the mofussil will 
~ get their travelling expenses, I do not think that there will be much difficulty 
econ regular attendance of the delegates of the Local Board at the 
{ of the District Board. There cannot be much apprehension of 
t and vexatious meddling on the part of the District Board with Lodal 
s the District Board will partly be composed of the delegates from the — 
ard, and the interest of both the bodies will be commonand identical. 
aid that in the backward districts in which several independent 
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T Local Boards cannot be constituted, you may have one Local Board { 
. | whole district, but you cannot have both Local Boards and District Boar 
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In reply to such a proposition, I would say that if you have me ¢ one Local 
Board for the whole district, you cannot expect that the delegates of the several 
Udions will take the trouble of travelling from very long distances to attend 
the meeting of the Local Board at the sudder station, and take an intelligent 
part in discussing important subjects and managing large business whith 
affect the whole district and do not directly concern their Unions. 

It may be urged that there are sub-divisions, in some districts, which 
are quite aca to accept the powers and responsibilities of the Local 

ependent of the District Board. To meet such cases I would 
proceed on the model of 165th section of the present Road Cess Act, No. IX of 
1880, and provide that the Local Government may declare that any such Local 
Government Board shall have the full powers of the District Board within its 
local Government circle, and in that case the powers of the District Board 
shall cease therein. I would also maintain the present engineering establish. 
ment, making only such necessary changes as may be rendered necessary to 
suit the altered state of things. : e. 4 

In almost all the districts I think we have got one professional engineer in 
the employ of the District Road Cess Committee, who prepares plans, estimates 
and dosigns of large works and generally supervises construction and repairs of 
district roads and bridges. Then each Road Cess Branch Committee has got its 
own overseer or sub-overseer, who receives a moderate amount of pay, and is 
quite competent to do the petty works of the sub-division. These gentlemen 
entered the service on the understanding that the posts to which they were 
appointed were permanent. They have been doing their work satisfactorily, 
and have acquired local knowledge and experience. Neither the interests ot 
justice, economy, nor efficiency require that these persons should be turned out 
without any fault of their own and new persons appointed in their places. 

To sum up, I fully approve of the liberal and enlightened principles of the 
Bill, and I have only to suggest that, according to the guiding principle laid 
down by the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill, we should utilize the exist- 
ing District Board and Engineering Establishment. 

At this stage the President adjourned the debate. . 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 10th instant. 











No. 657P, dated Caleutta, the 8th March 1883. ; ° 


m From— F. B. Peacock, Ese., Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
To—The Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. 


: Wirtu reference to your letter No. 187IM, dated the 13th January last, 
and its enclosures, I am directed to request that you will be so good as to 
convey the thanks of the Licutenant-Governor to Baboo Rashbehary Lal Singh 
a zemindar in, the district of Manbhoom, for his liberal contribution of 
Rs. 8,670 towards the construction of the Govindpore Lake. 

2. f am add that this correspondence will be published in the Calcutta 
Gazette. ° i 


No. 1871M, dated Camp Kusumghat, the 13th January 1883. 


From—J. F. K. Hewrrr, Esq., Commissioner of the Chota Nagpore Division, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department. 


. In submitting herewith copy of letter No. 1768R, dated 28th December 
1882, from the Deputy Commissioner of Manbhoom, together with its enclosure, 
I have the honour to state that I hope that the thanks of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor may be given to Baboo Rashbehary Lal Singh for the 
great public spirit he has shewn in contributing such a large sum as Rs. 3,670 
towards the construetion of the Govindpore Lake. This work will be of the 
greatest possible beneftt to the people of the sub-division, who are constantly 
obliged to visit Govinipore, and also to the numerous travellers along the 
Grand Trunk Road and the inhabitants of Govindpore. The donor is a most 
active landowner, and takes the greatest interest in the improvement of his 
estate. He fully deserves the thanks of Government. 


No. 1768R, dated Puruliah, the 28th December 1882. 


From—A. L. Cray, Esq, Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Manbhoom, 
To—The Commissioner of the Chota Nagpore Division. 


I sera to send herewith copy of Govindpore Sub-Divisional Officer’s No, 1160, dated 
the 19th instant. 

2. The liberality of the Jheria zemindar deserves public recognition and encourage- 
ment, the rather that his conduct is a marked contrast to that of the zemindars of Manbhoom * 
generally. The lake at Govindpore will, when finished, be a work of very great public 
utility, and its construction would perhaps have been indefinitely postponed but for the 
handsome donations of the Jheria zemindar and the late Maharani of Pandra. 

3. The Maharani of Pandra being dead, and her estate in Chancery, her liberality 
. as regards the Govindpore Lake cunnot now be recognised, If the heir to her estate proves 

as public-spirited as she was, his name may yet be brought to the favourable notice of 

Government. 


No. 1160, dated Govindpore, the 19th December 1882. 
Aten* From— Banoo Kari Prosuno Smxar, Sub-Divisional Officer of Govindpore, 
~fo—The Deputy Commissioner of Manbhoom. 
4 the honour to inform you that the Jheria Zemindar, Baboo Rashbehary Lal 
Singh, res paid ne the whole of his promised contribution towards the construction of the 
* Gor Lake, amounting to Rs. 2,370; previously he contributed Rs. 1,300, so that his 
; ion, including the present donation, amounts to Ks. 3,670, which isa very 
: . he zemindar, who is also an Honorary Magistrate, takes considerabie 
n tters of publio importance. } é 
= Sentedar’e: liberal contributions to charitable dispensaries and schools, and his, 
» the vause of education in this district, are too welt known to you to require 
. oe 


ao that the late Maharani of Pandra contributed Rs. 1,300 towards” 












| i ” OALOUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1883-84. 


'* Tre following Proceedings of the Government of Madras, Public Depart- 


ment, are published for general information. - 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


A. P. MacDonnett, 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


« 


Reav—The following papers :— 
Circular No. 8Ex., dated Calcutta, the 8rd February 1883. 


From—T, W. Hotnrrness, Esq, cs., Officiating Under-Secretary, to the Govern- 
ment of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department (Exhibition), 


To—The Chicf Secretary to Government of Madras, Public Department. 


I am directed to forward copy of the papers noted in the margin, relative to an Inter- 
Lethe tamw Government ot Henan, national Exhibition to be opened in Calcutta on the 4th of  ‘ 

No. 163—83, dated the 15th January next December, and to say that the Government of India will 

1889, and the following aunoxures : be glad if the Government of Madras will consent to 


Resolution, dated the 16th Janu- ‘ . . 
4 ary 1888 co-operate in contributing to the success of the Exhibi- 


Prospectus with regulations. tion, 

2. The prospectus, which forms one of the enclosures, will explain the classes of 
products and manufactures which the Exhibition will embrace ; and a further communication 
is being addressed to you to-day, which deals with the questions of money allotment and 
collection of exhibits. : 


8. The pont to be here vousidered is the formation of Provincial Committees. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has, it will be seen, nominated ‘ General Committee in 
Calcutta of all the chief officers of the Local and Supreme Governments, aud proposes to 
add to it the name of the head of any Provincial Committee which may be formed by the 
Government of Madras, as also the names of leading officials and private individuals, both 


" European and Native, of your province. 1 am to request that, should there be no objection, 
an intimation regarding these way, as desired by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, be 
made directly to the Bengal Secretariat. 

‘ 
2 Oxpen—Dated 19th February 1883, No. 342, Public. 
His Excellency the Governor in Council resolves to appoint the gentlemen named in the | 
Hon'ble Raja Gode Narayan Gujapati Rao. ‘ margin to form a Com- 
» dG. Coleman, mittee to act in concert 
fir Humayun Jah Bahadoor. : B 
a Soucsestl Sonkaeye Sastri, 0.8 1, with the Central Commit- 
» & Mackensie tee at Calcutta, and to 
J. Hi. Garstin, Sion O8ks os. manage the collection and 
Colonel RK. H, Saukey, c.0., R.2. preparation of specimens 
Sarg se enere. Wok. cereeh; CLR. of local products All 
. json, baq., M.A., ©,6., PB ¢ - 
B.B. ies, lng m4, Ox Collectors in the mofussil 
. W. Bliss, Esq., Ba., © 8, ; : ‘ 
e A. T. Arundel, Eeq, Ha, 0.8. will appoint local commit- 
ot Borgegn Major G. Bide, a n. #148 6.1 tees at their head-quarters 
Colonel W. 8. Wrever, c.s. ‘ ‘ 
K ‘F. Chishoim, Esq., ¥.B.8., Ba, for the collection and des: 
J. C. Shaw, Eng. patch of natural and manu- 
; eo Lowe ip factured produce to a 
8. R. Turnbull, Keg. or Calcutta, and will -fur- 
T. A. Taylor, ea. nish lists of members of 
56 Ora mercantile firms and 
M. K. ky. P. Chenteat Rao Pentala Gare, leading residents of their 
» Krishnamai i Avargal. . . rf ' 
ed Honorary Surgeon Mubi-td-din Sharif Khan Bahadoor, districts, Native and E " 
: M. kh. ky. P. . ame ee eres. pean, whose names it may 

+ ” + Singaravela SMudalhar Avaryal, seem advisable to add A 
fd ” P. Eh iu Naidu Garu. , 

rie i a eekstnamanjela Naidu Garu. the General Commi 





















Statement showing Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops in the different Dewtricts 
af Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the 10/h March 18838. 


: —_ — 














——— saat , —r— = ————== = 
Rainfall | saad 
District, and date of at Sudder Character of the weather, state and prospects of the crova, and 4 
No. retorn, Station in state of health at dare, 
inehes, 
LL 
BENGAL. . . ; 


Wertern Districts. 


1 |Bardwan, Mar, 10 83) 3:19 |Wenather—cool with showers. Sugarcane and rubdee crops being cut, Mango 





i Cutwa os} §=212 blossoms injured by rain and wind. A few cases of cholera rep rted. 
Culna vf 098 
2 |Bankwora, » 10 » 1‘1L |Weather--beginning to be wam, but kept cool by rain and high winds at 
Bisheuporg wl 088 intervals, Pressing of sugarcane drawing to a close, yielding » 12-anna ont. 
¥ Maliara oe] O22 turn all round, Standing crops dying well Rain and storms have done © 
be Khatra oo) O48 slight damage to mango, CGoneral health good in the Sudder sub-division ® 
e and improving in Bishenpore. 
z/ 8 Beerbhoom, pe 20 w 001 |Weather—cloudy and windy, Scurcely any crops on the ground now. Public 
: ) | health good " 
a 4 Midnanore » 10 | 1:78 |Weather—cloudy, with occasional showers at hend.quarters. Slight thunders* 
3 Ghattal i 038 storms every evening. Jrospects of rudbee crops fair, Public bealth , 
a Contai wf 138 generally good. 
Tamlook s 135 | j 
6 |Hooghly, Poe | aes 0:75 |Weather—cold for the time of year, Harvesting of wintor crops over. Sporadie » 
cases of cholera in the whole district. cd 
Howrah nw 18 O44 | Weather+-clondy and constant storms ; still cool, Lands bemg ploughed, 
|  Ovlooberia vol 070 7 


Contral Districts. 


, 6 \24Pergunnnhs, Mar. 12 » 18 Weather—cool and clondy, attended in the beginning of the week with ocea- 
sional rain and breeze. Rubbee crops on the ground have been injured to 
some extent by rain. Public health generally good. 

Weather—cloudy and rainy, with occasional high winds — Prospecta of stunding ™ 
erops fuirly good, Fever slightly increased in the Meherpore sub-division, 
Some cholera in Bongong and Ranaghat. 


7 \Nuddea, » 10 » 
Kooshtea me 
Meherpore 
Chooadanga 
Ranaghat oo 
8 |Khoolna, » 10 » Weather—still unsettled, Recent untimely rain has damaged spring crops it 


| some extent, * 


worereo 
ease 
Beasaa 


Paxsipsexcy Dive, 
~ 
a 
= 


9 Jessore, 5» 10 » Weather—hot with clouds, and rain in the afternoon and night. Winter crops © 
Jhenida eee harvested, Spring sowings going on, Late rain has done good to spring 

Magura | 184 sowings. General health good- 

Narail | 8°70 

10 |Moorahedabad, ,, 10 .,! Nil |Weather—getting warmer and cloudy. Winter crops are being ent in some 

| places. Prospects on the whole satisfactory, Boro paddy promising. Land 

j is being prepared for aus paddy. Smull-pox reported trom a few places. 

11 |Dinagepore, Mar. 9 '83 0:04 |Weather—seasonable. Pulses doing well, Transplanting of bero paddy is 

; reaching completion. Price of rice has risen, and it sells at from 17 to 18 
seers ver rupee, 

Weather—cloudy and threatening, Spring cops being harvested; outtur 
generally good, Ploughing proceeding vigorously, also suwing of paddy 
Public health fair. 

Weather—hot; occasionally cloudy. West wind blowing during day. Har- 

ves'ing of ginger, sugarcane, mustard, &c., still c ntinues. Rain wanted. 

Cholera reported from Karigram. i 

Weather—getting warm, Winter crops doing fairly well. Health good. A few 
cases of chicken-pox reported from thana Bogra, ‘ 

Weather—warmer and cloudy, State and prospects of crops good. 

Weather—fine, Harvesting of wint+r crops completed in the Terai; a ten-anna 
crop is estimated. In the Terai early rice and in the hills Aount and Indian- 
corn are being sown, : « 

Hot weather setting in fast. Generally a high wind during the day. Land 
being ploughed for bhadoi paddy, Standing crops doing well, 

Weather —fuir ; warmer than usual at this time of year. West wind in afternoons . 
strong and sometimes warm. Tobacco being harvested. Prospects of cheena, 
kaon, wheat and other cold-weather crops good. Pablic health good, 


~ 
ie 
eS 












12 Rajshahye, » 10,4) 119 
Nowgong ov) Slight 
rain. 


18 Rungpore n 1») O08 















» 10.) O14 


16 |Pobna, » 10 yp Nil 
16 |Darjecling, » 10, | Nil 






Vi ir Nil 
Nil 














) SaseuANYR axD Coocn Bauax Divn. 
~ 
= 


4» 
J) 


Weather—warm. Sugarcane-pressing almost completed. Harvesting of ai wih 
crop continues, Wheat and barley being gathered. Other crops promising. ._— 


Weather—seasonable Standing crops doing well. Public health good, 


Weather—wet and stormy. Rubdee crops improved by rain which whl also 
facilitate ploughing for aus rice crop. Health satisfactory, . 0 ne 
Weather—warm. A heavy shower fell on the evening of the 4th. State and jitos 
pects of crops good. A hailstorm on the 4th sMghtly injured the winter crops 

tn the,east of district. Pablic health good, except in part of Kishoregange 
sub-division were there is a good deal of cholera, | 













& BENGAL - coneld. ms 


Br Eastern Districts—eoncla. 





22 |Chittagong, Mar, 73 ’88) 016 Heavy rain on the 7th. Prospects of crops unfavourable. Prices unchanged, i“ 




































. | few cases of cholera in the town, Cow-pox still reported, P 

j E | 28 Noakholly, n 9 » 951 There has been much rain. A violent storm passed over the town on the night 

s | of the "8rd instant, blowing from north and north-west. There were 

| severe thunder and hailstorms, Rubbee crops which were very promising hy 

2 + * + eet pt . ve 

z | been in certain parts of the district much injured by the rain, storm and hail in 
i _ | other parts of the district, such as Hatra, Raypore, Fenny and Parshurain 
3 = the rain is repaorted to hove been moderate and to huve done good to the 

E 24 |Tipperah » 9 » | 878 |Wexther—unusually rainy and cool, State ande prospects of crops favourable 
» = | Brahmanbaria | 264 Public health generally good. : 
: ° | Chandpore . 1:35 ¢ 

25 |Chittngong Hill ,, 6 » | 6:01 |Boisterous weather with heavy rain Jhum cutting continues. Sugarcane 
Tracts, | outturn turning out well, Tobacco slightly damaged by rain, 

" jain ‘Vippereb, 4, 7 | 140 |Weather—getting warm. Eurly rice being sown. Prospects of tobacco ang 

* ‘ | chillies good. Public health good, 

s | 
- ~. BEHAR | . t= ie 
~ 26 \Patna, Mr. 10 ‘83 031 |Weather—hot in the day and cool in the night. Harvesting of rubbec crops t 
k Barh «=| 013 continues, Mango blossoming well, Public health good, 
Dinapore wl 036 
‘e Bebar | 010 
® 27 \Gya, » 10 4) O12 |Weather—clondy, Rudbee being cut. A few cases of ordinary fever and small. 
.” | Nowada } O21 pox in the interior. 
ic ® | 28 Shahabad, tO 026 |There was hail at Buxar, Rubbee harvest commenced. It looks the fienst crop 
‘on 4 } Buxar «| O48 ever seen here, but has been damaged by insects and disease, to what extent 

4 ) { will not be known until it is gathered. Chicken-pox prevalent in the towy 
& | of Sasseram and its neighboarhood. 

a 2] { 29 |Durbhunga, wD 5 Nil |Weather—getting warm. Rudbee crops being harvested. Fields being prepared 

y a for paddy. Prices stationary, Public health generally good 

BO |Mownferpore, , 10 ,, 0-04 |Weather—fine and cloudy alternately. All standing crops doing well, Wheat 
Hajeepore a 058 barley and pulses being reaped. Fever still continues in Seetamurhee 
and Pupree thanas ; otherwise general health good. 
81 |Sarun, nw 210° » 0°51 |Weather—fine and cloudy alternately, Rudbee crops ready for reaping, and har. 
Sewan se) 007 vesting commenced insome places, Slight injary done to standing crops by hail 
2 and rain on the night of the 4th. Sporadic cases of small-pox reported ; public 
health otherwise gocd. - 
$2 |Chumparun, » 10 » Nil |Weather—seasonable. Prospects of all crops, with the exception of poppy 
| continue good, Public health generally good. 
| 
Ae { 88 Monghyr, Mar. 10 '83| 0:54 |Weather—stormy, with fine intervals and unusually cool Rain has damaged 
e | | Beguserni «| 086 rubbee crops. Prices rising & little. Public health good. 
. Jamai «| O23 
x | 84 Bhaguipore, » 10 4) O41 |Weather—cloudy with occasional slight showers. Rubdee is fast ripening and 
& . | will soon be harvested, A good outtura anticipated. Cloudy weather will 
“ a injure prospects of mango and mohua crops. 
gs | 3 Purneah, » wD 0-08 |Westher—cloudy, with west wind. State and prospects of crops very fair, 
& 2 Health fair, 
® & ) 86 |Maldah, » 10 4 | 020 |Weathor- generally fair with passing clouds in the direction of the wind, west 
2 c and north west. Cool in early morning, but hot during the day, Gvtting 
< warmer daily. Prospects of crops fair. Public health good; one or two 
~ | cases of cholera reported fryin the interior, 

i 87 |Sontha] Perghs.,, 10 ,, 010 |Weather—unsettled throughout the week. Rain has fallen in places, and will 
Bins Deoghur «| 068 probably injariously affect mangoes, the blossom of which looked very 
feee Rajmebal ee) O21 promising. Very little crops on the ground, 

H* Pakour* ol) O40 
en ORISSA, 
Le 7 ge Cuttack, «Mar. 9 vs 1:25 |Weather—hot.and cloudy, with occasional showers of rain in the night accompanied 
“ a by thunder and high wind, Sarad rice and rubbee crops thrashed. ant plat 
Wheut being reaped, Dalua rice growing well, Common rice selling at from 28 to | 
82 seers per rupee, Public health generally good, except in some of the 
Kendrapara sub-division where cholera is reported to bave ap + ' 
39 |Pooree, » 8 »| 125 |Weathe:—hot with occasional showe Rain has done pin or the tillage of 
\ Kboorda «| 087 land for the ensuing crops. Miscellaneous crops doing well. Common rice 
selling at from 29 to 42 Culcutta seers per rupee Cholera still reported. } 
$s 40 | Balasore, » 9% » | 087 |Heavy showers of rain throuzhout the district and continual threatening. The 


sult manufacture is completely closed for a time and the canal work f 
Destructive fire at Chandballi, Rice selling at from 28 to 42 Pa : 
rupee. , Xs 






NAGVORK, 





“y South-West Frontier 
Agency. 


41 \Hinewribagh, Mar. 9 ’83 one na — WMeg eran 
cut in tse Tice sel at) a 
ches ~ammaenahies Heavy rain isveampanied by 
te seam, Crops.on Kalihan damaged by rain, 
still incrowsing in Palamow. f 
028 |Weather—clondy and cool. Slight rain during tho Is 
weather being harvested and are doing we 
in some par! of ee ors : toh 
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| at stations on Grand ' 








abstract of the results of the Paina Pioeorvations taken at the Metearoiogiail 


Office, ee in the month of February.1883. 4 

* 38 od ; 4 
The mean temperature during the month re w. =69°4 a me | 
The highest temperature during the month sie «. 919 20th bd 
*The lowest temperature during the month ce .. 5OB 7th n %5 
The rauge of temperature during the month ° see ww 416 : . 
The mean daily range of temperature during the month «as $218 | 
The greatest range of temperature in one day during the month ve 277) 28rd . ag S| 
: . 

. * y 
The mean humidity during the month oe 64 sed 
. Inches. by 
The mean vapour tension during the month see we 464 “4 
The total fainfall of the month a - a 218 de 
. The greatest fall in 24 hours sue ves ». 190 26th - ‘ 
Days. & 
_The number of rainy days in the month _... ‘as wee 8 *. te 


Hewry F, Branrorp, 


. Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India.* "4 
Mereorovocicat Orrice, Inpra, J 




































The 9th March 1883. 3 
: og 
Results of the Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteorological Office, wg 
Chowringhee, from 4th to 10th March 1883. 3 
—_———— SS ee — $e 
| TEMPERATURE. | Hyronromertry. | s 
| | “| 4 = We oer ~ | 
Monta. | . | | z 4 : 
& | € < = = & | “ 
; - | ¢ i 3 2 2. | # 
Fe = | = E 2 | 2 8 <| 
RSESGERETEAZE OS oi ee. 
1883. ° o ° 0 ° Inches. | ° % 
March we | 4th 783 191 10°7 71 e6e | are 69 
» ww | 6th 76°3 86°6 177 69°1 72°9 764 72 84 
is we | 6th 772 89°3 210 68°3 750 840 | 740 90 } 
” we | 7th 766 88°8 19° 69°7 707 67 674 3 
” 8th 171 87°6 186 69°0 701 644 66°2 69 
Ps 9th 760 863 18°8 675 68°8 622 |, 65°2 72 
° a [3 745 53 18'2 67") 694 |" 60% 78 | 
- ° 
The mean temperature of the seven days “es ww 764 
: The extreme variation of temperature during the seven days ... soe 222 
bs The maximum temperature during the seven days ... tes  §=689°3 
Bi ‘ *, 
'» | Phe mean relative humidity during the seven days ae ve 76 
vis Inches. 
$ "Tne total fall of rain from 4th to 10th March 1883 P Pra OD 






erature and humidity are obtained by applying to the mean of the 10h, aes 
a correction aaceoheast on the range, and derived from the hourly qb 
eneral’s Oflice, Chowringhee, in past years. wes 






“Orncr, iwpta, Henry F, Buanrorn, 
‘arch . Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of 
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Abstract of the results of Meteorological Observations taken at the Alipore 


r 





pa Observatory in the month of February 1883. 
Pe i. * 
hg ‘ ‘ 
ie A inches, Date, héur, 
heal The mean pressure of the month as 165 .. = 29°958 
& The average pressure of 24 years, waa vee = 29°945 
Ky The highest pressure during the month 1 .. 80°095 10th 10h, 
| The lowest pressure during the month y see ws 29°844 ° 25th 16h. 
i _° The range of pressure during the mouth yaa ses 0961 
i ours, 
ae . « The total number of hours of sunshine during*the month __... 263 r 
3 ‘ °, 
The mean temperature during the month ise sas 67°5 F . 
* ‘The average temperature of 24 years Fr. w= «780 
The highest temperature during the month se tic 895 * 20th 
The lowest temperature during the month vee we 46°2 6th 
The range of temperature during the month aes we 433 
The mean daily range of temperature during the month . 2820 a= 
The greatest range of temperature in one day during’ the . 
month ... oo vey ; , 380°6 8th 
Per cent, 
The mean humidity during the month ae ote 67 
.» The average humidity of 24 years ah we «67 
4 Inches, 
ra The mean vapour tension during the month tee co 0447 
"The average vapour tension of 9 years re ee 0-538 
The mean cloud proportion of the month de 563 2°43 


The total rainfall of the month ia tes -»  " 2:09 
The total rainfal) of the month indicated by a Beckley’s self. ° 
registering rain-gauge (mouth of the gauge 50°5 feet high) 2:11 













is The average fail of 48 years : ves 0:87 
iz The greatest fall in 24 hours isd aoe Sie 1:24 26th 
es Days. 
ee The number of rainy days in the month of’ a 2 
pcs The average number of rainy days of 24 years 3. 
fs ° 
ee The mean maximum equilibrium temperature of solar radiation 
ee of the month wes ote a . 183°3 
hus The mean difference of sun and air temperatures ds «aha 540 
had The greatest sun temperature =, 145-0 llth 
i The greatest excess of sun over air temperature i 65°4 27th 
: The mean temperature of nocturnal radiation thermometer 
on woollen cloth sud naa: as ‘ “ss 47°4 
The mean depression of nocturnal radiation thermometer 
a below the minimum of air oe ask was 99 
eg - hegreatest depression of nocturnal radiation thermometer 
he? below the minimum of air dis was we (148 15th 
fae : Miles. 
p The mean movement of the wind per day ae we 797 
The greatest movement of the wind in one day .., .. ~=—148-0 20th 
The greatest movement of the wind in one hour ... nee 140 2nd, noon to } r.m. 
The npmber of hours under each of the 8 points— z ? 





N. 104, NE. 80, E. 82, SE. 19, 8.28, SW. 111, W. 108, NW. 99, Calm 91. 






” The results of observations at the Alipore Observatory are not rigorously com " 
registers of past years (at the Park-street Observatory). The barometer is al 
rat Alipore, and, other things being equal, reads therefore ‘003 lower. The diurnal 





PS, ahi ss 
i 


ty 8 






is also greater at Alipore, and the mean temperature apparently about | 

nally, the thermometer, which has furnished the record of temperature at 
’s Office during the last 20 years and upwards, is found to 0'6 highe 

‘thermometer, which is the standard of reference at the present Observatory 


‘ P rr 
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r . * if » 
Results of ‘the Meteorological Observations taken at the Alipore Observatory from _ 
4th to 10th March 1883. : 
— SSS —=——S=—=— >= SS ese F 
s g 3 TaMpeRatorn, Hrenomerey, | Winn, , 2 
% i a ' 
f/f i, ala! || = 
o if | 54 aE eee a 8 
Z s = ry 2 = | 2 | & Prevailing direction, = ma Bel es 
ils] fet la] ¢ Pl EeTila| : + ne 
‘lelilglaslalali a) els |i : . 
sis |= [worl 3 alale2 a\¢eizis | 3 fe 
ane 7 l — —— ae 4 
. E: | ry | . 
ve | a ; {Inches e 6 6;°9e © |inches! lo Tene + Fy | 
| | | } >| 
| | rre} sre | a71| 202 | a8 love | 50 Laeger | ra) er : 
Mer. 4th | 147-0 4| 29972 | 776) 87%) 171 70:1 | 71°8 |0703 | 687 | 76 ANE ew by Sand| 118 | Nil, pPartially cloudy ” 





* 









| |; =. 
| oth | 44are] 20 "B64 76°1 | 869 | 174) 69 | 713 +706) ERR 79 waw and SW by | 140, | O81 | ¢ hiefly 








| | | | a, o, B, t, 
| . 
. } | | |} | Pa, = 
| oth |4iea] 21] “804 | 706) B71) 198 673) 725) +760 706 82) SW uy W and varie| 140! o-s Partially, clondy 
7 | | - | able. owt de 
; | | a, 

nis aa 9 ‘940 | 768 | 879! 205 674 | 697 | "648 603 74 NNE ond variable... 148) ot) | Chiefy cloudy, @, 
° | | } | Bt, S Pp. Lge 

Pre ees er 042 | 767 | 849 | 164 685 693 632 856 73 NYE, W by Sand 87 | Nii. | Chiefly cloudy, 0, 
3 d | | | Variable, | wt, " 

| nt re ery oe rat Sada | 

oth |as7-e'| 10 “B88 | 75 | 847 | 167 | O80 | 632 603 C42 70) WNW and variablo 146 0-07 | Cuiefly cloudy, Ops 

” : | | BP was 








_ 
10th | 141°6 4 “B13. | 747 | 83'°0 | 167 | 663 681 | w9 C50 73° NNE, W by Sand) 107) ols : 
. | 


Vasiable, 


Cloudy 0, 6, py bes 

















































Inones 
The mean pressure of the seveu days 7 7 ‘ a. 29°902 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 vears, 8, G. Office ot 29°842 
H is 
The total number of hours of sunshine of the seven days .., fs tse 59. 
; c] 
The mean temperature of the seven days tes es . ~§=6h7B0 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office « 781 
The extreme variation of temperature during the seven anys og «6216 
The maximum temperature during*the seven days “as vee ao = 879 
Riles 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour during the seven days at ie 18 
: Ws. 
The highest pressure of the wind on on square foot during the seven days bas 12 
° 
te <. 
The mean relative humidity during the seven days oes ; aes 75 
The average relative humidity of the corresponding period for 24 years, S. G. Office .. 69 
’ » dnones, i 
The total fall of rain from 4th to 10th March 1883 m tbe 1:37 * ; 
The‘average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, S. G. Office... ee 0-46 — 
» The total fall from 1st January to 10th March 1883 +e ae a, 353 ae 
The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office ... sie 2°24 
The mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and Thermo ‘3 ph. 
© The maximum and minimum temperatures are obtaimea irom seli-registering thermometers. nat 
rmoweters are verified, and the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and verifi Fi 
‘the cr ama They are exposed under a thatched shed opeu atthe sides, and are suspended for Ys 
ms P a, ry wr Se 







tt above thie | se: 
‘The barometer readings ure corrected approximately to those of the staudard Newman’s No. 86, 

tmierly at the Surveyor-General’s Office. - 
The ie elements are obtained frum Tables III, 1V, and V of tne official tables computed 

I ®, ana based on Regnauit’s modifications of August’s formula. 

of the movement of the wind are taken from tne trace of a Becklev’s auemo 


: 18 one foot above the ground. p tt 

Poitgony, + Grandes, < lightaing, p posing temporary. shower,  beik' 
Henry Fy Buayrorp, Uk 
Meteorological Revorter ta the Government of 
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— if * ; Kas: J 2 ’ 4 a : - pa ree 3 ay 
oy phelbes Tempera of the preceding Table reduced to sea-level with Anemometric 
Result and Cloud Observations. 


























































& Winn. , 
4 
o] be " 
| > | 
Stations. j é § we 2 ¥ a ee a : 
#8 i : H Pls Ps 2 
<i: 3 a a” | . 2 4 2 e 4 3 . ag av 
S/ds)5/E/ 913 #/2/3/%| 4 #f : 
2 2/2 d a | gis e zi{e| s | a a 4 
Sibaagor 60°0 4) 26 11 7 1 ly | 1 .1| 4N 70° BE! 459 
629 1 20 13 1 6 1 | 21/ 49N 66° B/ 111 
63:9 1 6]; i 4 6 4 | 31) 268 2° EB | 440 
- 3 7 2 8} 12] 8} 27, 168 73° W! 500 
62°3 8 9 6 8 1} 2%) 9 6| 39 N 60 W) 404 
62°8 1 7 9 8 2 0] 17 6 3; igs 6 W! 678 
o5| 1/ 44) of 6) 2] 6) 2! 13 2| 30N 78° W] ees 
648 2 2 1 4 1 8/ 12) 8 29/ 2N 78° W| a2 
6s | 8 2 1 6 6 8 9) 26 | 2 N 66° W) 13390 
63'4 9 8 4 2 9; 18] 22) 37 N 36° W) 44’ 
649 (17 6 4 2 2 1l| 18 3) 64N 26° Wi 421 
640 7 8 2 38 2] 16) 6) 4| @eON 60°W)] 431 
ow 65°0 7 8 2 3 9 3/ 11) @® 165| 21N 77° W)| 469 
pittazong ” 0565 | 668 9 20 1 6; 1 6 38) 41N BW! 602 
Demag iti oe ® | 
Calcutta( Alipore) 049 | 63-0 | 45) 12 7 3 6 6 20, 93 | 8/ BIN 21° W) 663 
Saugor Island... 016 | ce8 | 20) 80) 19 9/ 2] 13 3 6 23.N 46° E | 1383 
Cattack i 723! 13) 10 4 o' 7 6 2, 18 1| 22N 1° W! 296 
False Point - - 10 13 13 9 7 2) 2 6 1) 37N 70° E _ 
Vizagapatam .. 
Akyab ove 082 | 69'8 7 21 4 2 2 7 ll 8 s1N «Ww 58:7 
Port Blair 20'°065 | 704 7| 32 9; 4 74 .N 68° EB | 196°0 
Nancowry y23 | 799 10 43 8 91N 89° E | 250 
| November 1882. 
Demagiri ow _- - 4 1 9 | 2 2 7 85 68 N 64° W _- 
Vizogapatam ...| 20°039 | 796 1} 43} 39 9 8 | 6 6| 13 “o2N OF B | 674 
December 1882, 
Visagapatam ... | 30°006| 744) 18/ 40/ 94) 16} 10 8| ie 7 49N 62° BE | 487 
Naucowry ... | 29°001 | 784 2) °14 34 10 3 80 N 86° E | 1790 
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NOTE, 


Barometric Pressure.—The pressures in column 2 of the above table for all stations below 500 feet 
are reduced from those given in column 3 of the table on the previous page, by adding the weight of a 
column of air of the temperatures given in column 18. For stations above 500 feet elevation the. 
reduction is made by Captain Allan Cunningham’s table—“ Prof, papers on Indian Engineering, 
No. OXIII” The temperatures at the sea-level are taken from column 8 of the above table, , 

Temperature,—The temperatures in column 8 are reduced from those in column 18 on the preceding: * 
page, by adding 1° Fahrenheit for every 450 feet. 

Wind Resultant.—The resultant wind direction and its comparative predominance are calculated 
from the whole number of wind observations recorded during the month. The relative predominance 
‘inthe direction of the resultant is given as a percentage of the whole number of observations. The 
direction ig computed in the usual way by Lambert’s formula. 

»  Cloud.—This column gives the average proportion of clouded sky, a cloudless sky being indicated | 
by 0, and one completely overcast by 1 0. Gs 

The above, being all comparable, afford the data for constructing a meteorological chart for the® 
month, which will show the isobaric and isothermal lines and the resultant wind directions, which last 
_ may be ted by arrows of varying length, proportioned to the prevalence of the wind. To these 
"may be added the rainfall from the previous tables. 
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Joun Exior, 


Fanner Orrice, Benoa, Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengal, © 
m. Ty ire March 1883. 
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us or a ae ; , os ce ae 
ee Report of Fluctuation of Traffic on the Eastern Beng 2 
Bits four weeks ended 25th December 1882. x 
+ a @astery Benoat Rarwway Company, Trarric Surgetnrenpent’s Orrick, S¥ALpAn TeeMinvs. ¥ 
tL : Dated Caloutta, the 14th Febroary 1883. 
From—W. Inwzs, Esq., Traffic Superintendent, Eastern Bengal Railway Company, “ 
“ To—The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway Company. 
cyt 1 sr@ to forward the usual comparative statement of traffic for the four weeks ended the 25th December last, from which 
. it will be seen that the gross weight carried over the railway during that period was 14,22,210 maunds, or 26 per cent. over tiie 
gg figures for the corresponding period of 1881. ‘ ‘ 
ae There are considerable fluctuations under the various heads, the most important of which are— 
2. ~ " Inoreases.* 
ae Cotton, manufactured as ia — ice on ae 4,779 Mds. 
ced Piece-goods is now included under this head. The increase is partly attributable to a brisk demand in the emofussil bazary 
yy z for horhe-made cloth, and partly in traffic from Dacca and Narayangunj. é 
ine Fibrous products (gunny-bags) ane is one ti es 27,885 Mds, 
Neatly the whole of this increase is on traffic from the Northern Bengal state Railway, and is attributable to the reduced 
rates of freight conceded by both railways, which have been in force since last July. 
Jtite, unscrewed oie ame wr “ua ane Pe «  1,76,512 Mads, 
Less do., screwed see we ane a we ve 7 28.974 ,, 
Net increase we =1,47,588 _,, 


— 

‘The greater part of this increase is on trafic from Northern Bengal State Railway, and is attributable to the abundant crop 

Beason, bd 
Miscellaneous we —-71,599 Mads. 


Railway material is included under this head. The increase in partly due’ to materials forwarded to Diamond Harbour for 
the Calcutta and South-Eastern State Ruilway extension, and partly to materials for the Bengal Central Railway. 
Salt te oe eee a0 ws oe ave me 23,245 Mds. 
This traffic fluctuates from manth to month. The increase of one month about counterbalances the decrease of another. 
Tea $0, tee vee 08 sé act on J see 4.918 Mas, 
On referring to previous statement, it will be seen that the decreases then recorded are being wade up by the increnses noted 
in the lust report, and also the one under review ; stocks appear to have been kept back in the hops of securing better prices, ._ 


® 








Decreases. 
Coal and Coke se ee aed ase on at iss 8,211 Mds. 
.. This decrease is on traffic from Chitpore to Sealdah, and is probably due to consumers endeavouring to exhaust their present 
ae Mocks before taking in new supplies ° 
we “Grain and pulse asa oe sas aes is on vs  :11,625 Mds. # 
Traffic from all stations shares in the decrease which is attributable to the stocks of Fast season’s crop having beon exhausted 
Tobacco a 8,597 Mdsy 


This decrease is attributable to a dull market, and also to incroased despatches in previous month, 





EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY, 
ae Statement showing Inoreases and Decreases in Maundage of Staples carried over this Line for the month ending 
i 23rd December 1882, as compared with that of the corresponding period of 1881. 


Descriprion oF Goons. 

















EAST INDIAN RAILWay. 
‘soorellitan Return of Traffic for week ended 3rd March 1883 on 1,506 miles open, 


Coactrxe Trarrr MmERcHANDISR AND MiIvERAL 
dy ‘TRar¥ic, 





eseaneai Other earnings TOTAL TRAIN-MILRS BUR. 
Number of Coaching —————| (estimated), | Total earnings. * 
passengers. | receipts, |Weightcarried.) Receipts. | 


Re. a. P. » Mops. s. Rs. A, P. Rs. a. P. 


208,990 306.258 0 , 27,063,665 0 | 7,01,784153 9 17,583 7 6 
sore 0 #512 2 1110 2 


1,605,730 | 10,87,868 15 0| 2,04,70,751 20 | 51,608,158 16 6) 152,854.12 7 | 72,48,88210 1 


L729 '21,9S127 15 0 | 2,52,54,416 B | 68,60,083 12 9) 1,60,586 4 1| 82,92,950 15 4 00,128 


eS — —---— 
| 


| | 
* 180,008) 9,44,878 11 9! 25,59,885 20 | 7,153,266 4 6| 347 8 6) 981,019 8 9 52,407 
enveee 12 8 4 saved 473 6 1 15 9 8 051 7 Bi) sees 
| 
9,063,597}) $3,12,987 9 10 | 2,13,94,997 10 | 64,79,051 1 9) 1,76,740 13 4| 99,08779 811) 516,196 











EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY, 
Approvimate Return of Traffic for week ended 3rd March 1883 on 192} miles open. 








Coacuine Trayero. | MsRCHAN Tuapsie, MinspaL Tora, TRAIN-MILES 


Other earnings | moray 


RE aera (estimated) pada Merchan- 
Number of bm ‘Weight carried.| Receipts. | Coaching. | ““dise. 


Rs. A. P. Mads. a | Rs. .B.| Ra. a. Pe. Rs, A. P. 
trafficfor the week =, 69,197 *43,774 0 0 3,53,052 0 78,016 ” 0 582 0 0 | 1,20,322 0 0} 10, Lt} 
Or per mile of railway ... 350 227 6 1,817 27 S044 3) 212 3 625 0 9) eve 
previous 8 weeks of hal: ls 
year om oy we 412,206 2,76,524 0 0 23,72,051 0 4,98,757 0 0 1473 0 0 716,786 0 0 59,0008 
ce | ene a a pm eh ee 


Total for 9 weeks... 451,493 | 3,89,208 0 0, 27,25,708 0 | 5,74,778 0 0| 2,005 0 0| 8,97,076 0 0) 49,9004 


ComPaRtgon. j | 





0 for corres week | | 

of previous pi pata 62,714 35,266 0 0 2,70,475 0 47,805 0 0 1,651 0 0 $4,762 0 0 
mile of railway correspond- | | 
tor week of previous year . 365 205 5 4 1,874 83 278 9 2 9 910 5 8 4 
‘Yotdl 10 corresponding date of | ol 
previous year =... os ory 431,703 2,902,684 0 0 23,565,878 0 421,056 0 0 8,084 0 0 718,324 0 i 





> Includes Bs, 287 on account of Revenue stores, 
* Increase iu coaching owing to Mohutshub festival at Nuddes. 


BENGAL PROVINCIAL RAILWAYS. 
Weekly Statement of Traffic Receipts. 








—= 
RNCRIPTS FOR WREK RNDING TOPAL RRORTESS FROM: 157 


To 28th Jan. To 27th Jan, 
28th Jan. 1882. | 27th Jan, 1883. 1883, 1883, 


1,609,771 1,76,780 
510 40,609 


13,208 18,148 
5,637 


2,235,958 0 0 2,590,024 0 9 








“SUPPLEMENT TO 


The Calcutta Gazette. 











WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1888. 


be OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Non Paperwehore se the Ganerre may receive the SUPPLEMENT sepuralely on veument of Sie Rupees 






























a . per annum if delivered in Calcutta. or Twelve Rupees if sent hy Post 
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nor of Bengal Lo _ jetpene ba “making Laws aad sna Salt in the andormentioned Marts of Hengal tor 
' 401 the Fortnight andine 16ta March L833 ren i: 

‘pi driet Road Fund oon 419 Results of the’ Meteorological Ouservetions taken at 
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Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
_.. of Bengal for the purpose of making < e 
2 Laws and Regulations. + ist 







» Saturday, the 10th Mareh 1883. ° 
basi, reg Present: 

~ Hs Hotor 7 vue LinorenaNt-Governor or Benoat, Presiding ; 
‘Phe How. G..C. Paut, c. 1. 8., Advocate-General ; 
Hon. Hi. LL. Dawrrer, €.1.£. ; 

. Reynovps ; : ae 
‘P. E Macavzay ; i oq, 


8. if. ‘TREVOR, Beka irde vee bits 



















. P 38 F 4 
The How Mn. Carrawess said: “In accordance with ‘the wish ex; 
by you, Sir, when a motion for leave to introduce.a Bill for the extension of — 
. oval Self-Government in these provinces was m in this Council, that 
members would be prepared, on the presentation of the Bill, to state their — 
views as to the general principles advocated by Government in the introduction — 
of this important measure, I venture with much diffidence to offer a few 
remarks upon it. 

I can lay no claim to the trained ability and learning, the long familiarity © 
with legislative measures, or the accustomed knowledge of native ways of 
thought, habits, and predilections, which characterise previous spegkers, and 
it is therefore only on the broad and general principles of the measure as. get 
forth in Government Resolutions, and in the speech of the Hon. Member in 
charge of the bill, that I can pretend to form a judgment. : 

And at this stage the consideration of the measure résolves itself into 
three main points—(1s¢) What is the object which the Government. have in 
view in the introduction of this Bill? (2nd) Is that object one which recom. 
mends itself to our understanding and sympathies? and (3rd, Is the object 
in view likely to be gained by the measure under consideration. y 

On the first point there is neither doubt nor obscurity. The Governor- 
General in Council declares: “It is not ney with a view to improvement 
in administration that this measure is put forward. It is chiefly desirable as 
an instrument of political and popular education.” 

The object therefore is to educate the people of Bengal to a closer and 
livelier interest in their own local affairs, to awaken their dormant energies 
and intelligence, to induce them to study the first principles of village sanita- | 
tion and municipal government, and to provide scope for their ambition and, ' 
talent by extending to them a larger share in the adfninistration of affairs. 

With reference to the second point from which I am considering this 
measure, it appears to me no nobler programme could be ‘set forth than this,* 
which appeals both to our understanding and sympathies; and no_ higher 
ambition could be entertained by any Government than the endeavour to 
elevate and lift up the people under their rule, by exciting in them a desire to 
learn the true art of self-government, and providing for them a scheme of 
political and popular education. 

The third point on which I venture ‘to express an opinion is: Are the 
objects in view iksly to be gained by the Bill now before the Council? And 
I am bound to say that, after a careful consideration of the matter, I do not 

think that the Bill, as it at present stands, is likely to achieve the desired result. 
The position appears to be that the large majority of the people are | 
entirely ignorant of the new and important duties which, under this. measure, 
they would be required to initiate and carry out, and I fail to see how, if left 
to their own devices, they can be expected to master them. wie 4 

“aged shewed no inherent aptitude for improvement in municipal adminis 





- tration (at all events up to anything like the modern standard) during the — 
» days of the punchayet system which, as referred to by my hon friend who | 
preceded me, extended so widely over the country, and so far back inthe | 
past ; and there is little reason to suppose that, without trained supervision — 
and guidance, they would be likely to make any greater pro, now... : 
fit the best interests of the people, it would surel deamutile to afford — 
them every advantage at the beginning of their i 2 to render the lessons to — 
_ be learnt as easy as possible, and to secure the ultimate success of the 4 
| as far as practicable, by placing at their disposal the best direct 
* assistance the Government can give. raneeg 
we To compare great things with lesser, it would appear to : 
tical point of view, that if any controller of works or manag 
_eoncern Were to edeayour to educate his people in the business by 
. work to do which they could n:t accomplish, and leaving then 
«selves as best they could, his success would be q 
_~ result to be achieved by placing the same 
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le The Union Committee, under the control of the Local Board, 

hedged about with ‘restrictions, and generally supervised and restrained by 
the district officers and the distant Central Board, will give our native fellow- 
subjects @ lively idea of a circumlocution office, and effectually teach. them 
an art they are not slow to learn—the art of “ how noé to do it.’ 

‘here is one other point which 1 should wish to refer to. It has been 
pointed out to me that the elective system now sought to be extended is by no 
means @ new institution in Bengal. The system has existed for some time, 
but the people generally have evinced no desire to avail themselves of its 
advantages. From section 16 of Act V (B C.) of 1876, it will be seen from the last + 
paragraph that on a petition of one-third of the rate-payers of any district the’ 
elective system might be introduced into that district. If many districts had 
availed themselves of this right, it might be thought the people were becoming 
interested in th’e idea of local administration ; but, as far as 1 am aware, few 
or no petitions of this nature have reached the Government.” 

"The ~Hon. Buvpes Muxkrrst was understood to say he would like to * 





» say only a few words on the bill before the Council. The subject had been very 


largely discussed, and from different points of view; consequently, he would 
confine himself to making a few remarks on certain principles of the Bill. It 
had been said that the Bill was a mistake, because the people of the country 
were not fit for the responsible work of self-government, and because the 
measure had originated in a mere sentiment of benevolence. He could not 
agree with this very broad assertion. He read out paragraph 142 from the 
report .of the Famine Commission, and said that the measure contemplated was 
inspired as much by sound siatesmanship as by the sentiment of benevolence. 
He looked upon the establishment of Unions and Local Boards as very profitable 
educating agencies, which would be useful in collecting statistics and supplying 
various local information. He did not think that any better machinery could 


* have been devised for the purpose. But while he approved of the establishment 


of Unions and Local Boards, he, with a very wide circle of the intelligent native 
community and the native Press, regretted the absence altogether of any 

* provision in the Bill for the formation of District Committees. He regretted 
that the germs df self-government should vanish from where they had first 
been sown as Road Cess \ommitees, District School Committees, &e. 

The Hon. Cuunprex Mapuus Guose said that he did not propose on 
that occasion t» make any detailed observations upon the bill which had been 
presented before the Council,'for it was proposed to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, and he had no doubt that the Committee would examine the various 
provisions of the Bill very carefully. After the Select Committee had made 
their report, he would take the liberty of making such observations as should 
then appear necessary. He begged, however, leave to make one or two 
observations on one or two tatters. The first was as regards the question 
raised, whether the system of Local Self-Government should be extended to 
‘this country. He was free to admit, after hearing the observations of the 
learned Advocate-General, that people in certain districts in Bengal were 
not sufficiently advanced to undertake the task of self-government, but he 
was not prepared to admit that the people in Bengal generally were so far 


. back.in education, progress, and culture that they could not be trusted 


with the duty of self-government. He believed that before the Government 
of India passed the R tion which gave rise to the Bill before them, the subject 











had been carefully considered by the different Local Governments concerned 


in the matter. — They had received various reports from district officers, and 
he believed he was not wrong when he said that the majority of these officers, 
iio had experience of the knowledge and habits of the people, were of 
pat a goud portion of the people were fitted for the boon. ‘They who. 
al not the same opportunities of knowing the habits, 
e ple mabe mofussil, and could not, therefore, - 
ority on the subject ; but those who lived and _ 
people whose op'nions were entitled to 
“respect ; and the opinion of’ several district ard 
id alah Somanion on the subject was suffix. 
were various districts in Bengal sufficiently — 
with self. government, 
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But there was another view which cotld be taken of the 

that was that self-government was| not a new introduction in“the 
“Fhey had in various parts of Bengal municipal boards, school 

committees for the management of charitable institutions, and so forth; and 
he understood to be the object of the Government was the blending t 
one of these different local bodies. ‘The people had for some time been trained in, 
the science of self-government, and he thought the time had come when lay 

powers should be entrusted to them. He aid not think that the scheme would be 
a failure, as had been predicted by the learned Advocate-General. ‘There ought 
to be some time or other when there should be a beginning, and the question © 








‘was whether the people of Bengal were sufficiently advanced to begin now. — In 


answer to this he begged to say that public feeling was in favour of the Bill, and 
there ought not to be any objection to the scheme. But then if the measure was 
to be asuccess, its success would depend mainly, Ist, on the proper constitution 
of the Local Boards; 2nd, on the power to be entrusted tothem ; 3rd, on the 
proper appointment of a Chairman and Vice-Chairman ; 4th, upomthe funds 
which may be left to their disposal, and 5th, upén supervision. Now, it was » 
undoubted that the Bill which had been introduced in Council had these 
considerations in view; but after studying the Bill with some attention and 
care, he must say there was one matter in regard to which he, and the 
educated portion of Ins countrymen, felt some anxiety; and that was ‘the 
absence of any provision for the establishment of District Boars. He had 
heard with great care the arguments advanced to show why District Boards” 
were not required, but he regretted that he could not come to the same con- 
clusion as the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill. It appeared to him that 
Local Boards would be established, not in the principal towns of the districts, 
but in sub-divisions, where they would not find men of sufficient education and 
culture who should be able to undertake without much control the onerous 
duties which the Bill proposed to confer on them. He had no doubt that the 
Central Board would be able to supervise the work of losal bodies carefully ; but 
the fear was that by reason of the Central Board being located in the metropolis, 
the people in the interior of the country would not come forward very readily 
to lay their grievances and complaints before them; but if District Boards were 
established, they would be in a far better position to deal more intelligently 
with local affairs which were passing under tueir eyes, and to give instant . 
remedy, than it would be possible for the Centyal Board todo, ‘Then there 
was another aspect of the question, and that was that if they had no District , 
Boards they would be practically excluding a large body of educated people, 
who would be foynd in the principal towns of the districts, from taking a share 
in the work of self-government. True it was that there would be Local Boards 


-in the metropolitan sub-divisions, and the educated people residing there would 


be asked to be members'of those Boards, but the ffeld for the operation of their 
skill and knowledge would be so small as not to attract them. If bie di a 
Oke 


have District Boards, they could not have the co-operation and sympat 


“very class of people, the treining up of whom for the important work of self- 
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vernment was the special scope and object of the Bill. He hoped that the 

lect Committee would consider whether 1t would not be wise to introduce a 
section in the Bill providing for the establishment of District Committees. ‘Then ._ 
he observed that the Bill was to extend to all the territories subject to the Lieuten- 





ant-Governor of Bengal which were not included within the limits of 


cutta, or within the districts of Singbhoom, the Sonthal” 
ng Hill Tracts, or any place or town to whieli the provisions. of 
‘univipal Act had been extended. There were other districts: rhic 
said, were not yet fit for self-government ; and he 
they would, the Select Committee would give this 
“Hox. Mr. Damerer said :-—“ To say that 
se of localised mi ent of local affairs 











' “these abstract principles in India ig not a question which I am called on to 
“discuss in this place. Sir Ashley’ Eden sounded a note of warning as to 
dislodging the district officer from the position he now occupies, and this has, 
no doubt, received the fullest consideration of those who are responsible for” 
maintaining what he called the general frame-work of Government; but the 
Supreme Government of this country has deliberately accepted the conclusion 
that no such reasons exist other than, those arising from the degree of com- 
petency or jrrgom patency of the people for the management of their own local 
affairs. Any further discussion of this question here would be out of place. 
It is not only to the governed that the management of their local affairs is 
an object.” It has been said that the burden of administration on the shoulders 
of the governing body is becoming more and more onerous as civilization and 
material prosperity progress. ‘I'he alternatives before us are either to supply 
to the people an administration which avowedly falls short of the requirements 
of the country, or to call on the people themselves to relieve us of a pértion 
of the burden which is becoming too heavy for us to bear. 
' The only Teasonable course open to the Government, as has been said 
‘by the Government of India, is ‘to induce the people themselves to undertake, 
asfur as may be, the management of their own affairs, and to develop, or 
create, if need be, a capacity for self-help in respect of all matters that have 
not, for Imperial reasons, to be retained in the hauds of the representatives of 
» Government.” , 
Such being the object up to which we should work, the important ques- 
tion is by what means it may best he attained in these provinces. 
I have no hesitation in following the Government of India, Sir Ashley 
Eden, and your Honor in rejecting such propositions, as that ‘the people of 
this country are themselves entirely indifferent to the principle of self- 
} government; that'they take but little interest in public matters; that they 
| prefer to have such affuirs managed for them by Government officers ; 
that the apathy and indifference which exists on their part will’ prove 
an insuperable obstacle to any attempt to interest them in Loval Self- 
Government; and that this is a sufficient reason for taking no step forward 
now. As a geneval description of the popular feeling, this night have 
been said thirty years ago; but since then the schoolmaster has been 
abroad, Not only Mr. Croft and his departmental subordinates and the 
‘public press, but also the Political schoole:aster, such as the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal with his: legislative measures in his Council, under 
which the old Ferry Fund Committees have expanded into District Road 
Committees; and the @6ld Chowkidari Unions into Municipalities; and also 
with his executive measures which haye covered the country—or more 
accurately—dotted the country with School Committees, Charitable Medical 
Committees, and so forth, and.have familiarised the people with the idea of 
self-management. 

When I say that there is no such general apathy and indifference over- 
spreading the country, I must not be understood to mean that the bplk of the 
people, even in the most advanced districts, take a genuine interest in the 
matter. I mean only that many, perhaps most purts of the province, contain 
aclass of men who take a real interest in these matters. There is great 
danger of the value of the agitation on the subject being overrated. It is an 
instructive fact brought out in the reports of the Commissioners and Collectors 
consulted that, however much interest the bulk of the people take in the 
matter, it does not reach the pitch which induces them te take the trouble to 
- sign the petition forthe elective franchise which the Government has suggested. 
On the other hand, such a petition has been received from Banka, a very 
~ backward sub-division, abutting on a semi-barbarous tract ; a petition of this kins 
1s quite worthless except to reter to in a speech as a proof of interest taken, but 
‘oof ; it is only a warning against putting faith in such petitions® 
zations of the popular feeling of the bulk of the people. The, 
tion are really confined to comparatively small classes. 
me, that the Government of India has swell said that, as 

hayé mentioned advances, “there is rapidly growing up all 
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, It cannot of course ‘be denied that there fre parts of these ‘provinces — 
* which can still only be described as apathetic and indifferent ‘to, these matters . 

- and wero this a fair description of the state of the province generally, I should | 
join the Advocate-General in protesting against such legislation ‘as is pro: d; 
but I believe that different parts of the province have arrived at Kt 

stages of preparation to receive such a measure ; advanced qualification shades 

off into utter incapacity. As I read the despatches, the Governor-General jy _ 

Council has imposed no obligation on the Government of Bengal to go further 

than can safely be done in transferring the virtual responsibilities of self. 

government to non-official bodies ; and the obvious means of mpeting the 
requirements is by a general scheme so broadly laid dowa fhat the application 
of it may be capable of os much graduation as the qualifications of the 
different bodies to which it shall be applied are graduated. It was 
said in paragraph 10 of the Resolution of the Goverfiment of India, 
of the 18th May last, that the Local Governments will also maintain end 
extend throughout the country a network of Local Soards; but this was onl 

to be done ‘where intelligent non-official agency could be found.” The, 

Government of India seemed to have contemplated legislation which shall 

give the Local Government the widest powers for going as far as can safely 

be done ; but after giving an unmistakeable expression of their own forward 
views, to have desired that a wide discretion be left to the Local Government 
in the application of the principles to their respective charges. 

The result is that the responsibility of not going further than could be 
properly done under the circumstances of each case is shifted to the. shoulders 
of the Local Government; with the Local Government it must rest. to © 
prevent any such mistakes as_ over-estimates of ‘so-called expressions of 
popular feeling, or of that independence and nioral courage om the part 
of those who would probably constitute the Local Boards. With the Local 
Government it must rest to give full weight to such disqualifying con- 
siderations in each case, as local class jealousies, difficulties arising from the 
relative proportions of Hindoos and Mahomedans, and so on And I think 
that the Local Government would not be able to avoid the responsibility for a 
mistake made in this direction, by pointing to the é6xpression of general 
opinions by a superior authority which had not the same opportunities of 
arriving at a knowledge of such local details. ‘ 

In this view I shall support the motion to refer the Bill to a Committee; 
but must express my hope that the Committee will see their way to making; 
and the Council to adopting, some material alterations from the Bill as it now 
stands. 

The adoption as a general rule of the smaller area rather than the 
district as the unit of Local Self-Government seems a wise measure ; and as 
regards the provisions of the Bill in respect of the election of the members 
of Union Committees and Local Boards, I am well satisfied,.becauso, as rds 
Unions, section 10, and as regards Local Boards, sections 16 and 19, do jin 
fact leave complete discretion to the controlling authority in each case. 
While considering ‘the reservation of such a discretion to be essential, 
I am quite in favour of gradually extending the elective system. ‘No doubt in 
some places to which it will be extended under the influence of Brummagen 
popular petitions, and so forth, it will be the merest sham; but it does not 
seem to me a very mischievous sham. ‘On the one hand it is ® 
means of diffusing the political education and interest which we 
“desire to encourage; on ‘the cther hand it is not attended with such 
a danger of mischi‘f as counterbalances this good; and ‘under these 
‘eonilitions I ae se ‘that not even ‘the Advocate-General “would 

_ to making use of legislation ‘as an instrument of popular political 
a ‘But as regards the mode in which the ‘Bill deals with ‘th 
“Chairmen to Boards, I hope to see its provisions very me 
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step upwards in that ladder of ,public estimation on whi { 
placé so high and so well dese z nen perenne 

‘Having saluted the hon. gentleman with my foil, I should like to know 
what has induced ‘him to ask this Council to fetter the discretion wich 
tle Supreme Government has, as I think, so wisely desired to leave in the 
hands of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal—I mean as regards the Chairmen 
of Local Boards. 

I will read what the Governor-General in Council has said on the 
subject. 

Ip the Resolution of 18th May, at paragraph 18, after saying that the 
Governor-General in Council did not see his way to accepting the princip}e 
that the district officer shall be ex officio Chairman in the case of 
Municipdl Committees (thus showing that even in the case of municipalities the 

uestion was one deserving consideration), it is said: “ Further consideration has 
led the Governor-General in Council to the belief that on the whole it is better 
to lay down no such general rule in the case of any class of Local Boards.” 

: The following are the views of the Governor-General in Council on the 
subject :— 

MoT Governor-General in Council therefore would wish to see non-official persons 
acting, wherever practicable, as Chairmen of the Local Boards, There may, however, be 
places where it would be impossible to get any suitable non-official Chairman and there 
may be districts where the chief executive officer must for the present retain these duties 
in his own hands. But His Excellency in Council trusts that the Local Governments 
will have recourse spuringly to the appointment of executive officers as Chairmen ot 
Local Boards; and he is of opinion that it should be a general rule that, when such an 
officer is Chairman of any Local Board, he shall not in that capacity>have a vote in its 
proceedings. This arrangement will, to some extent, tend to strengthen the independence 
of the non-official membexs, and keep the official Chairman, where there must be such, apart 
from the possible contentions of opposing parties.” : 
and then ten days later, addressing himself specially to the Government 
of Bengal, the Secretary to the Government of India wrote :— 

“It will not, moreover, be overlooked by the Government of Bengal that the sugges- 
tions made by the Government of India on the subject of election and non-official Chairmen 
have more direct reference to Town or Municipal Boards than to the District and 


Rural Boards.” ee ; 
Why, Sir, this last passage is a distinct caution to the Government of 


Bengal against any idea that the Governor-General in Council wishes to go 
too far in this direction. 

In the Government of *Bengal’s letter of 5th July 1832, I find that the 
Lieutenant-Governor still recognizes this question of official or non- 
official Chairmen as’one to be decided as regards individual localities. 

These being the views of the Supreme and Local Governments as ex- 
pressed in the papers which have been laid before this Council, I hope, Sir, 
that I am justified in assuming that the following uncompromising section of 
the Bill presented to us is the outcome of the cogitations of the Hon Mover 
of the Bill himself, and not'the embodiment of any deliberately adopted 
opinion of ‘the head of the Local Government. 

“Every Local Board shall at a meeting elect its Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman.” No exception made, no discretion left. The line is sharply 
drawn, ‘If the inhabitants of any locality can be deemed capable of discharging 
the full functions of Local Boards under the Bill, unassisted from the first 
by. a ‘professional guide and co-operation, then that locality is to be admitted 
to the full functions, independence, and powers of Local Self-Government ; but 
for any locality of which it cannot, by any stretch of the official conscience, 
a a » gel the ee — fit v3 he ny we trusted with such functions 
| and powers, the penalty is absolute exclusion from participation in the benefits 
ory he Bilt P Y Pp Pp 











llife;” for'them no ‘‘tentative and patent procedure in the intro- 
“the new policy ;!for them no “ progressive period of leading-strings 

‘walk without support.” “Aut Casar aut nullus.” ‘For those, the 
munivipal glory; for these a continuation of Cimmerian darkness 
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* Bengal ing through Mr. Secretary Macaulay on the 5th of July 
last. ‘Each “Board will be allowed to elect its Chairman, subjett to 
* confirmation by Government,” is the short but pregnant announcement of the 
ficy of this Billin the statement of objects and reasons laid before. the — 
Bouncil on the 20th February. Perhaps the Hon, Mover will explain what 
1as led to this very marked hes of policy. 1 do not think that he can 
aa to the reports of the local officers consulted as bridging over the chasm 
tween the two positions. ‘ 


I would fain hope that the explanation is to be found in the fact that, while * 
‘he has been ubsorbed in this great subject, my hon. friend has naturally 
emough warmed to it, and ‘that his carnestness in it has, to some exteit 
clouded the clearness of his view; that he has been carried away by the 
influences which are recognized in the proverb “There is nothing like 
leather.” : ‘ 

1 hope, Sir, that this may be the true explanation, and that your H. nor's 
mind is as yet not made up in this direction, oot 


However that may be, Sir, I ask you, and’ I ask the Members of the 
Select Committee, to hesitate before you adopt a step which I must call so 
ruinous to the working of tlre proposed measure, which isso calculated on 
the one hind to inerease the number of failures and to intensify the inevirable 
dangers of mal-administration which we admit must necessarily be accepted ‘to 
some extent for the sake of giving the desired training and political education ; 
so mischievous on the other, as leading to the exclusion of the less 
advanced communities from any such training; so calculated to warp the 
judgment of the Government and its representatives, who will naturally stretch 
their consciences to the utmost before they condemn gny given community to 
exclusion from all participation in the beaefits of this measure on the ground of 
being found wanting in fitness; and therefore so likely to bring discredit on 
this great measure by multiplying instances of failures. H-ven if it be admitted 
that the inhabitants of some or many or most localities muy in spite 
of the absence of a Demos” be in such a state of advancement that they 
may without undue danger to those whom they will represent be trusted 
to exercise the powers and functions of the Bill without the assistance of an 

_ official) Chairman, can it be contended that there will be no debateable ground 
between such communities and the most backward and half savage commu- 
nities who are not even fit to begin their education in these matters ? Why 
refuse to those who occupy this debateable ground the assistance of a profes- 
sional expert to guide them on their way ?° ° 

It seems to me that there will be found communities containing members 
who have all the natural intelligence and who would very ‘soon acquire the - 
natural interest which is required for such self-management, but who are 
absolutely ignorant of the first elements of such business; absolutely ignorant 
at any rate of these branches of public business of which the management is 
being now for the first time handed over to local management. 1 think that 
such men, instead of fretting at the overshadowing influence of the ‘official 
Chairman, would genuinely desire his help, his guidance, and his support. 1 
think that at the stage of advancement of which 1 am speaking, the titles 
of Members,.and Vice-Chairmen and Rai Bahadoors, the summons to attend the - 
mectings for deliberation and all such paraphernalia, would be real attractions 
and sourees of gratification, and not (as at a more advanced stage) provo- 
catives of dissatisiaction at the little real power which is attached to them. 
‘May not the Government official legitimately make use of such influences to — 
draw the people into the education which is so desirable? Why not act 
this matter as you would if you wished to teach a trade to 
ot men, however generally intelligent and anxious to learn 
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; their hands without such a responsible and professional Chairman ? 
lf e admitted, | venture to say that I have established m y caso. 
J have directed my arguments dénly to the case of the less advance, 
communities, becanse my object is only to insist on the importance -of the 
islature not withholding from the Executive Government the exercise of a > 
discretion which the Governor-General in Council cousidered, which your 
Honor considered at any rate in July last, to be essential to the success of this 
wide measure. ‘It is easy, it is pleasant, to move forward with “advanced 
liberality ” in such matters ; but I believe that this is a case in which it may be 
said with peculiar truth that the most eflective advance is that which leaves *« 
no regrét for any step which has been taken; a step forward will be easy * 
vat any time; but for any false step hastily taken there remains nothing but 
regret. There is practically no possibility of correcting a mistake by 
retrogression to # so-called ‘ less liberal policy.” 
‘ Kleven months ago Sir Ashley Eden said that it was an indispensable 
condition that the Magistrate should be Chairman of the Local Boards. 
A mont later the Governor-General in Council recoguized the possible 
* necessity of official Chairmen in some places. Two montis later your Honor 
recognized also that “there may be sub-divisions where it would be @- 
ferable to maintain the local executive officer aus Cluirman of the Board 
in order to avoid a certainty of failure.” Within six months of thet the 
Hon. Mover of the Bill would have us absolutely exclude the Executive Gov- 
ernment froin the exercise of its discretion in appointing an official Chairman, 
but his Bill leaves it open to the members of any Local Bourd to elect the 
Magistrate of the district or any other official as their Chairman. ° 
But a rolling stone cannot be so easily stopped ; within another fortnight 
-the Hon. Member from Shahabad_ is asking us actually to put it out of the 
power of some of the Local Boards to elect an official as their Chairman. 
This complete revolution of opinion within eleyen months!—But the 
descent -to some places has been proverbially easy from the days of the Latin 
poet 
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As regards the question of official Chairman for Local Boards of advanced 
districts, | must nrake one or two remarks, although they are not essential to 
my contention that a free discretion sliould be left to the Government, 

In the first place, I must say that the portion cf the utterances of the 
Government of India, which least commends itself to my judgment, is that 
which is contained in the last part of paragraph 18 of the Resolution of 
Isth May of last year. I think that a great deal too much hus been 
made of the argumént that the presence of the Magistrate of the district 
as Chairman of Committees is. an obstacle to efiective training of non- 
official members, and would prevent non-official members from taking any 
real interest in the business. No doubt there are individual Magistrates 
who allow their views to be narrowed by the surroundings of the moment, and 
who, without taking much pains to study the questions involved, would proba- 
bly describe themselves as not being believers in all these new-fangjled notions. 
The influence of such men-has no doubt been baneful to the progress and 
popalas es of ideas cf Local Self-Government in the district. But credit must 

taken pér contra for the good done by another stamp of men, the real thinkers, 
who take broader and more statesmanlike views. I have in my mind 
men who have- been in real sympathy with tle people of their districts in 
these inatters; and of whom all connected with them, European and Native, 
would bear genuine testimony that the only effect of the exercise of thew’ direct 

er and influence as Chairmen of the Committees has been to foster the 

ken in public affairs by the non-officials wity whom they 
and to raise their position by a sense of the value put upon 
d of the contidence imposed in them. : 
‘must now; in fairness, call the attention of Hon. Members to 
nts against allowing the active intervention of the chief 
‘the district, which the Hon. Mover has, in his capacity — 
fovernment, set before the Commissioners. He wrote, in | 
tions to allowing such intervention—. 3 i 
: si0 lice, but he has no other executive 
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a body, they now display in the administration of the affairs of the town 
have excellent results.” “ie aang 

' Phat, then, is the model up to which we are to work. To arouse a practica 
interest in the affairs of the Local Government Circles is one of our avowed 
objects, and it is patent to all that this object has been shsnenghiy q 
attained in Calcutta. ry 

As for the rest, we have the assurance of so high an authorit7 as the 
Secretary to the Government that this practical interest is beginning in 
Calcutta at any rate to have results which are ‘ excellent.” 
‘ I will revert for a moment to the reference which I have made above to 
‘an opinion expressed by the Hon. Hurbans Sahai. I have the atlvantage 
of knowing his views more fully than they were expressed in his La 9 
because we discussed the same question in the Select Committee on the Muni- 
cipalities Bill. The Hon. Member is of opinion that the members 
of advanced Local Committees should not be allowed the option of: 
electing the Magistrate to be their Chairman, because he assures us 
that to leave such a discretion to them will. at once have “thé effect of 
destroying all independence of the local bodies. It. will be enough for the 

Magistrate, he says, to let it be known that he wishes to be elected Chairman ; 

it will be enough for any one whom it may suit to set about a rumour 
that the Magistrate wishes to be elected Chairman. The certain result will 
be his election: no one will dare to vote for any other candidate. ; 


I ask you, Sir, ask the Members of this Couacil in all earnestness, 
are we playing at a game, or are we dealing seriously with. matters 
uffecting the interests, the welfare, the life of human beings? As long 
as any body of men, however advanced they nray be,-are admitted to 
be so wanting in moral courage that they dare not véte for any other person 
than the Magistrate whom they do not wish to have as their Chairman, 
will any person in this Council, or out of it, seriously argue that that body is fit 
to be entrusted with the independent control of matters affecting the interests 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the local government area which they are 
supposed to represent ? Are not other influences, still less desirable than that of 
the Magistrate, likely to be brought to bear upon the Membtrs of the Boards, 
before which their independence and power of resistance may fail ? For instance, 
in some local government areas the influence of a local magnate will be all- 
pervading and all-powerful, Questions are likely to arise in which the interests 
of such a magnate as an owner of property are in conflict with the 
sanitary or other interests of the humbler inhabitants. |Could such a body, as 
the Hon. Member (Hurbans Sahai) supposes, be trusted to act independently, 
and to be proper guardians of the communal interests in such a case ? Would it 
not rather be bighly desirable that the Magistrate’s influence should be there to 
counteract such other influences. I hope that the Hon. Member’s estimate 
as to the number of local bodies, at any rate of advanced local bodies, to whom 
his apprehensions will be applicable, is unduly high. 


Whether it be so or not, I hope that the Select Committee aad 
the Council will repudiate the position proposed to them by the 
Hon. Member, that the members of any Local Board can be so weak 
that they cannot be trusted with power to elect the Magistrate as their — 
Chairman, and yet so independent and so deserving of public confidence that — 


they can be trusted with large commercial interests and powers, 
I turn now to the question of control to be exercised over the Local 
After considering all that'the Hon. Mover has said in support of th 
of no authoritative control being exercised except by the Gentral Bo 
that I cannot bring myself to think that so distant a controlling p 
use authority sufficiently well-informed as to local circumstance 
“prompt in action, and sufficiently effective, to afford a 
nst the mistakes sea hg of ineflici 
t . A guarantee of such protection against 
er inhabitants Fr these rural communes have. 
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: the present their interests are avowedly to some extent sacrificed. 
0 Aaa ean sc not be those es renee the mistaleda 
‘The degree of supervision required will obviously depend largely on the 
course which may be adopted Hoe a official and von-offcial helena bat 
the country is too large for the exercise from one distant centre of the sustained 
close supervision, and the occasional prompt action of intervention, which it seems 
to me will be essential to give the scheme us it now stands a fair chance of 
success to minimize the evils which are accepted as unavoidable, while they 
are more than counterbalanced by other advantages. One considerable objection 
to which the proposed scheme seems to me to be open is that it imposes on the 
local officers the burden of responsibility without giving them corresponding * 
ower. ‘They areto keep a close watch on the proceedings of these inexperienced’ 
Total Boards ; they are to be Argus-eyed, ready to give their advice for what is 
right and to remonstrate against what is wrong, but they must not act. Except 
under very exceptional circumstances, they can only report the Local Boards to 
their distant superiors. Now it is evident that, when this great project is floated, 
it will be almost a political object to avoid finding fault with the Local Boards 
or attributing failure to them. ‘The consequence is obvious to all officials. 
Whether the local representative of Government has wounded the susceptibi- 
lities of the Local Board by obtruding his advice too freely, or whether his own 
sensibility has shrunk from taking up a position of open opposition 
to them, when the failure comes under review, some one from above’ will be 
‘constrained to say that if Mr. Magistrate scapegoat had exercised his legiti- 
mate influence more judiciously, these unsatisfactory results might have been 
avoided.” It is so easy to write’in this strain from a Calcutta bureau, when 
one is safely removed from mofussil anxieties and difficulties, and when one’s 
sympathies with mofussil officers has grown cold. 

It is no satisfaction to me, Sir, to make these remarks. I know too well the 
difficulties of construction and the cheapness and ease of mere destructive 
criticism ; but notwithstanding the difficulties which would attend such an 
arrangement, I must express my conviction that the immediate control should 
not be removed further at any rate than the head-quarters of the Commis- 
sioners of Divisigns. 

Then whatever is done in Caleutta should be done by the Govern- 
ment itself. If the answer be that it is impossible to throw the addi- 
tional burden on a Government of which the whole responsibility rests on 
the shoulders of a Lieutenant-Governor who stands alone and who is already 
so overweighted as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, I should be inclined to 
suggest anotiier way out of this frequently recurring difficulty, than by creating 
subordinate central authorities to discharge functions which avowedly would be 
better discharged by the Government itself; but this again is approaching a 
subject.which is out of place here.” 

The Hon. Mr. Macaunay said :—‘ i think, Sir, that no one who has listened 
to the debate which is drawing to a close can fail to pongreraise the Council 
and the Select Committee on the postponement which has led to this full and 
instructive discussion. To aareelt personally, the debate has been particularly 
gratifying, and I must acknowledge the many appreciative remarks which have 
been allie regarding my share in this measure. I particularly value the com- 
pliment paid to me by tke respected Father of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
my sense of that complithent is not diminished by the fact that my Hon. 
friénd hus made’ several inaccuracies in other respects in the course of his 
. Inaturally cling to the hope that in the estimate of my humble 

‘self he may have exercised something of that wisdom and precision for which 
: he is 60 distinguished. At the same time I cannot accept these flattering 
\ testimonies without saying that I have been credited with a very unduly —_ 
ein i cet may attach to the couception and execution of this — 
















pose to make any attempt to answer in detail the various 
ch have been offered on os several provisions of the Bill. *To 
to protract the debate to an unreasonable length, for I should _ 
greater part.of two orations which | have already inflicted 

Thave trespassed very largely upon the indulgence of 
with this subject, it is night 1 should spare them any — 














discussion upon details which ean be consi a 
is, however, one class of criticism to which I must endeavour t» rep! 
to ériticism which condenms the policy of Locul Self-Government upon general 
grounds, while deliberately ignoring the provisions of the Bill which is. before 
the Council. Such criticism is, to my mind, unfair in the course of a debate 
upon a particular measure. Now when the Hon. Ad vocate-General began his 
address by saying that © the present measure” was, in his opinion, a mistake, 
I was prepared for some valuable criticism on the Bill, for adview and counsel 
regarding its provisions, or its short comings, which no one can be better 
qualified to offer than the Hon. gentleman. But what followed? Not 
‘gword regarding the provisions of the Bill, not a reference to ¢ single 
one of its provisions. It turned out that what the Hon.” gentleman 
designates as “the present measure” was not the Bill before the Council, vor 
anything like it, but an expression of the general views of the Government 
of India upon the very broadest features of a policy to be observed for the 
whole of Her Majesty's dominions in India. It is true that the Hon. gentleman 
himself admitted that his opservations, being directed to questions of principle, 
might have been more opportunately made at an earlier stage. But I do not 
regret that he should have taken this opportunity of urging his views “on the 
general question of J.ocul Self-Government. His views will always be received 
with respect in this Council. But I regret, and I consider I am entitled to 
complain, that he should have formed and expressed his views regarding 
self-government in Bengal upon a general expression of opinion regarding the 
whole of India, without seeing whether that expression of opinion was intended 
to have, or must have, or could have, special application tu Bengal, and that 
he should ignore the particular measure which had been placed in his hands, 
when that measure had been framed with a view to-suit the particular cir- 
cumstances of Bengal; when that measure was the only measure before the 
Council; and when, in franing that measure, an attempt had been made, to 
the best of our ability, to guard against the very dangers which he apprehends, 
and’to maintain the very efficiency which he appiauds. The Hon. gentleman 
has more than once referred to municipalities. Any remarks and criticisms 
which he may have to make regarding the Municipal Bill will, I doubt 
not, be sufficiently answered by my Hon. friend, Mr. Reynolds, at the 
proper time. But the present Bill has nothing to do with municipalities. 
The Hon. gentleman proceeded to say that it is proposed “ to transfer 
some of the most important powers, duties and obligations of Government 
to a class of people who are not fitted to exercise them.” But he does not 
specify those powers and duties and responsibilities. If he considers that. it 
is intended that the Government should divest itself absolutely of any of its 
duties or responsibilities, he is mistaken. ‘But what are these’ duties, 
responsibilities and p»wers which it is proposed to transfer “to a class of 
ple who are not fitted to exercise them’? Does he refer to roads? 
pe bodies already have the control over roads. Does he refer to schools? 
Local bodies have already large powers in respect of schools, and have 
had aor powers; and I appeal to the Hon. Member opposite (Babu 
Bhudeb Mukerji), whose experience in this respect is not surpassed even 
in the distinguished service to which he belongs, to say whether it is not a 
fact that throughout the country the villagers do tuke a most keen and ively 
interest in their primary schools. Does he refer to dispensaries? These are 
already in charge of special committees. Does he refer to the maintendnee 
of village drains and tanks in a state consistent with the. interests of the 
public health? If he does, it will be well to remind him that this is 
_ power which is now to be surrendered, but a power which does not « 
ae is not a duty which may be performed with less eff 
itherto, but a duty which has hitherto not been performed at all, 
can only be performed by the agency to which we propose to assi en 
he refer to census taking ; Ye mine relief? 1f 80, it may ‘o! 
that the late census was taken, to a large extent, through 
it is not probable will be less 
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» *e ; 
Wihe Hon. gentleman base the indictment that the scheme is “speculative” 
and, “under present circumstances, sure to be a failure.”? Is it upon the 
system of Union Committees ? That system simply seeks to extend and to give 
legal status toa system under which many of our best and most experienced 
ofhoet have provided for the execution of village works through the 
most important villagers. Is it upon the system of Local Boards ? The Local 
Boards will simply possess the powers of District Committees extended They 
will have more manageable areas to deal with, They will have duties and 
responsibilities to perform which are now either neglected, or scattered over. 
a varicty of bodies, or performed with difficulty and in haste by hardworked 
officers of Goverhment. They will be amenable to local responsibility, pro- 
vided with a local executive, actuated by local interest and guided by local 
knowledge, which are now generally wanting. Is it upon the system of 
control? I apprehend that this must be the point where my Hon. 
and learned friend sees a blot, for the imaginary measure which he attacks is 
evidently some measure in which there would be no provision, or at least 
an insufficient provision, for control. His apprehensions on_ this point 
appear to be shared by my Hon. friend, Mr. Caithness, who has spoken 
of the Boards being “left to their own devices.” If, however, these 
gentlemen will turn to Part VI of the Bill, they will find that provision has 
been made for a very complete and thorough system of control. It is quite 
true that we look to this measure as a valuable instrument of political educa- 
tion, and that we do not look for perfect efficiency at once and in every case. 
It is quite true that we recognize that work may, at first, be neglected, or be 
badly done. After all, the interests affected will be those of the people them- 
selves. But we provide for a rectification of this, and we guard against its 
constant repetition. But what institution or system is there that does not 
admit of the execution, and the faulty execution, of work in the process of 
education ? No one is in a better position than the Advocate-General to say 
whether mistakes are not committed, and hardships caused, by inexperienced 
judicial officers. Would he allow these officers to try no cases at all? Or 
would he not ‘rather provide for the correction of their errors? This 
latter is precisely the system we propose to follow, with the important 
addition that, if those responsible make mistakes, they will make mistakes, not 
regarding other peoples’ business, but regarding their own business. In any 
case *we shall provide for the'rectification of those mistakes, just as the Hon. 
gentleman has often assisted an appellate court in rectifying the mistakes of 
some subordinate court. But, as my Hon. triend, Babu Chunder Madhub 
Ghose, has pointed out, the Hon. gentleman’s objections would apply to the 
beginning of Local Self-Government as well as to any extension of it. In 
every other department, apparently, he would allow experience to be gradually 
acquired. It is only in the matter of Local Selt-Government that he insists on 
experience being intuitive. I can assure the Hon. gentleman that we have 
no more idea of going into a backward district and looking for,a ready-made 
elective Board with full powers, than the Hon. and learned gentleman has. 
of going into the Bar Licey to select the ready-made Colonel of his 
imaginary regiment or the ready-made Engineer of his imaginary 
bridge. What we propose is to give powers gradually as we see that.they 
can be properly exercised, and to bring out gradually, but to the fullest extent, 
the practical knowledge and interest of the people in the management of their 
own affairs... ‘Lhe scheme claims to be eminently a practical one, and, as such, 
sound as an educational one. It provides for gradual extension, for expansion 
as‘efficiency is attained, and for thorough and careful, though not exacting, 
ervision. As I have said before, 1 do not regret that the Hon. gentleman 
e taken this opportunity of expressing his views on the general 
Local Self-Government. WhatI rezret is, that he should have 
xpressed his views without reference to the measure before the — 
only look forward to the pleasure of discussing the Bill witht — 
amittee. I proposed to take that opportuaity of inducing him: 
ill, and of obtaining the assistunce of his great. abi ity, 
ning in correcting its defects. And I hope, and be : 
again presented to the Council, I shall have the plea: 


powerful supporter.” 
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— 
His Honor tne Lrevrenant-Governor said: ‘T ean‘ soa 
opportunity to pass without some remarks of my own with especial reference — 
to the speeches which have been addressed to the Council in the course of tlie - 
debate. Iam glad we have arrived at a stage in our legislative :proceedi 
which gives some hope of a practical solution of the measure with which we 
have to deal. And though I very much_ regret that the hope .I once: enter- 
tained that we might be able to pass the Bill during this session canvot be 
realised, I think all are agreed that the time which has been ‘spent on. it, and 
‘the further time that will be required for its fullest consideration in jall its 
details, is not lost in deferring the final action on a measure which affects 
so widely this large province of Bengal. But there is another advautage’ in 
the delay. Since the first promulgation of the scheme suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India, the question has undergone very tong and detailed criticism 
both at the hands of the official and non-official classes. It is ‘still under- 
going that process of sifting in the speeches we have heard in the course 
of this debate, and I am glad to know that the «process will be continued 
by its reference to a Select Committee, who would have to consider the Bill, 
section by section, before presenting it to the Council for the purpose of 
its being passed into law. Now, regarding the delay which has taken place, 
it isto my mind one of its great advantages that 1 think we come to the can- 
sideration of the question in a much more sober and a more rational spirit as 
to the requirements of the case than we had when the measure was first 
brought to our notice. The time which has elapsed has destroyed a great 
many illusions and has led to the abandonment of a great many _politigal 
aspirations. ‘{here used to be some talk in the first enthusiasm that there was 
going to be a general kind of district management madt over to local bodies, 
and I have heard it said that the Magistrates were to be excluded entirely from 
any connection with district affairs; and even some aspiring souls anticipated 
that provincial independence in local administration would be conceded shortly. 
I think all these far-reaching ideas have now subsided into very much more 
moderate dimensions. It has been rightly observed by some one that the 
keynote to the policy of the Bengal Government in this matter is localisation ; 
that is, that we hope to enlist in the cause of social and administrative reform 
with which we have to deal local knowledge and local interest for the local 
management of every part of each district. Andmy own conviction is that this 
gives us not only a better hope of advantage in the relief of overburdened dis- 
trict officers in the discharge of their duties, but also greater probability, of 
success in the education of the people, in the administration of their own small 
affairs as regards their village schools, their village roads, their pounds and 
ferries, and similar institutions. Then as to the question of any Central 
Committee directing as a District Committee the whole business of district 
works. It ison this point of the establishment of District Committees that 
I know we are at issue with a great many people who have a right to 
be heard on the question. I do not question that there is something to be 
admitted in favour of District Committees ; they already exist, and have been in 
existence for some time, though, I think, it begins to be admitted that generally 
they are failures. But an opinion prevails in many minds that, with en- 
larged powers and greater independence from the control of the Magis- 
trate, District Committees, constituted on .a more popular basis, supervi 
and directing the entire affairs of the district, would establish Local Self 
_ Government in the best form in which we could establish it. Now it may be. 
interesting, and certainly it is instructive, if we look back at this question 
‘and see the course it has run, at least as regards the official pondence- 
on the subject. It is a little more than a year ago that the first note was 
struck by the Government of India, of which I then had the h Oo. 
anember, which gave an impulse to the interest which has Vv 
real the introduction of the system of Local Self-Government 
inated, as you are aware, ina wider extension of the decent: 
in communicating their views the Government « 
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« sa deg such control as may be reserved to it by the Legislature. 
¢ the kind of idea which first existed. The first intimation of the 

eneral: system to be adopted was in the direction of the establishment of 
District Cominittees under the direct control of the Magistrate of the district 
and of the Sub-Divisional Officers. In the letter of the 10th October 1881 
which was. the first. intimation of the thing, it was said by the Govern- 
ment of India With reference to District Committees :— 

* With reference to District Committees, I am desired to state that His Exeelleney in 
Council is’ disposed primd facie to consider the most desirable and effective policy to be that 
of concentfating all the local administration, other than that embraced by manicipalities, in 
the hands of one commtittee for each district, having ancillary subordinate sub-committees for * 
each tehsil or sub-division (as the casomay be). Of the former, the Magis'rate and Collector 
would be President ; of the latter the Assistant or Deputy in charge of the sub-division would 
be Chairmen, and in each case the local body should comprise persons not in the service of 
Government, and elected or nominated, as may seem best, in a proportion not less than from 
one-half to two-thirds. In districts wnere more than one committee now exists for different 
objects, the possibility of their amalgamation should be considered ; where no such committees 
have yet been formed, their constitution is evidently desirable.” 

So you sce the first suggestion of the Government of India was that there 
should be a District Committee and Branch Committees, to be presided over 
directly by the Magistrate of the district or the Sub-Divisional Officer. Sir 
Ashley Eden, who was ‘then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, consulted the 
officials throughout the province on these proposals. The outcome of his 
inquiries was communicated to the Government of India in his letter of 8th 
Apri] 1882, just three weeks before he made over charge of the-administration 
to myself. He said:—. 

“The committees constituted under the Cess Act should be carefully reviewed and 
strengthened, inactive mem: ers being eliminated, and members added who will consent to 
take a genuine interest in La administration of the district affairs. 





* 
“Tf any practieal result is to be obtained from the extension of Loval Self-Government, 
it is essential that the unit of administration should be the Zoca/ or Sub-divisional Board, 
ana not the District Board. The District Board should have the general control of the 
scheme of the district ‘work ; it should have the allotmeut of funds, aud it should direct the 
policy of the district as a whole. But the details of Local Self-Government can only be 
erformed by working local bodies with limited areas of jurisdiction. Where these cannot 
i formed, as much use as possible must be made of District Committees.” 

Here you see accepted ‘the theory of District Boards, positively pre- 
sided over by the District Magistrate, and Sub-Divisional Boards presided 
over by the Sub-Divisional Officer. Then came, to show the growth of the idea 
of Local Self-Government, the Resolution of the Government of India of 18th 
May 1882, which is a very large development of the original plan; and 
it not only shows the extensive growth of the idea, but how the Government of 
India themselves eventually abandoned the notion of a District Board as the 
right form of constitution for Local Self-Government. It is only necessary 
to read a short paragraph of the Resolution to establish this :— 

“he Government of India desires then that, while muintaining and extending, as far 
as practicable, the plan of Municipal Government in the cities and towns of each province, 
the Loeal Governments will also maintain and extend, throughout the country, in every 
district where intelligent non-official agency can be found, a net-work of Local Boards to be 








- charged with definite duties and entrusted with definite funds. The Governor-General in 
Counail 


considers it very important that the area of jurisdiction allotted to each Board should 

in no case be too large. If the plan is to succeed at all, it will be necessary to secure among 
the members both local interest and local knowledge. Experience proves that District Com- 
908 are, as a rule, very badly attended hy members not actually residing in the vicinity 
marters’ station. ‘those who do attend have frequently no intimate acquaintance 
ts of outlying parts of the district. The consequence is, either that undue 
in to the requirements of the immediate neighbourhood of the central station, 
ness falls entirely into the hands of - peor = apace: con- 
ith formally endorsing his precnie. odifying, ore, to some extent 
_ mac rg om 4 8 of. the: Circular letters of the 10th October last, the 


inal dace that the smallest administrative unit —the sub-division, tho, 








ordiuarily form the maximum area to be placed under aLocal 
letter addressed directly to the Goyern- 



















- the Sub-Divisional Boards might very well be left free of the control of a Di 
"arranging all matters of common interest by sending delegates to a District Council. 
“Now you see that the Government of India had, as an intimation of its views 
rather than an order, said that District Boards should not form part of the consti. 
tution of a Local Self-Government scheme. Of course I am aware that if the 
Local Government had very seriously pressed a view contrary to that which. the 
Viceroy had suggested—if the Local Government had asserted its own wish to 
establish- District Boards for the direction of district affairs,—-the Viceroy, in the 
... readiness with which he has always been prepared to accept the views of Local 
. Governments as regards the form which the scheme should take as long as the 
principle of the scheme was Recapist 1 have little doubt would have been 
quite willing to accede to our wishes. It unfortunately happened that I myself 
quite concurred with the theory that the proper working of the scheme wags 
not to be found in the establishment of District Committees managing district 
affairs, but that there was much more chance of giving a good administrative 
education to the people, and less risk of failure, if we workéd up from the 
bottom to the top. I have received a letter by a recent mail from England 
from a gentleman of high authority, and if 1 were to mention his name you 
would recognise that he is one who has a right to speak on a question con- 
nected with India with very great authority. He told me that he had seen 
the telegraph summary in the Zimes giving the general outlines of the scheme 

as proposed in Mr. Macaulay’s sveech, and this is what he wrote about it :— 

“JT am much pleased with the telegraphic summary sent home of your proposed plan 
of Local Self-Government. So far as I can judge, it seems just what was wanted. J was 
afraid from whut I first heard that it too much pointed to putting power into the hands of a 
limited class of educated natives, and telling them to try theiz preutice hands on large plans, 
Whereas I believe the right couse is to begin at the lowest grade of communal institutions, 
and to work up to higher things by granting the small-r ones for certain purposes under 
representative institutions. I very much doubt’ whether the natives can rightly govern 

* Calcutta, but I believe they may govern their own villages at once.” 

Now Lam not going to say anything about the Calcutta Municipality, 
because, in the first place, the system of municipal administration in Caleutta 
is at present on its trial; but I do most clearly say that I emphatically protest 
against the establishment of any system forthe general administration of our 
districts, which would stipes, hab at all to that obtaining in Calcutta. My 
objections are made on several grounds. Clearly it would be epposed to the 
principle on which our Bill has been framed, which is to begin from the lower 
and rise to the higher. ‘Then if you look at the general run of our sudder 
stations, who are the men you call the educated men? ‘They are composed of 
members of the Bar and gentlemen who are connected with the educational 
work of the station; in some of your large cities there are local-merchants, 
and in other cases there are some leading tradesmen who take an interest in 
the town and in its surroundings. But the pleaders, to take them first, are not 
always men of the district. They are gentlemen who come from Calcutta’ 
and other places: to earn a living by their profession; they have no family or 
other connections with the district, and they have no more personal interest 
in the place than they would have in any other in which they. were only 
tem orarily resident. Similarly, gentlemen who are in the Education 
Department. They are for the most part sent there by the Governm 
‘They have no personal concerns in the district, and they ma 
_ district to-day and in another to-morrow. For local interests b 
- which come under their immediate notice, or any wide kno 
' ‘wants, I believe they have little or none, Merchants in the to: 
' men have no experience or acquaintance with anything beyond 

_ business, and certainly not with the conduct of such affairs aso 
_ will have to deal with. Now to compose District Committees 
would be to court failure. On account of the difficulties — 
who are really concerned and have a real inte 
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has. taken to the general scheme would have strong force if we contemplated 
anything in the direction of the wanagement of district affairs by District Com- 
_mittees merely constituted at head-quarters. If such a thing was resolved 
upon, 1 should go back to the position that the Magistrate must be at the head 
ot affairs, because I do not believe that a committee constituted chiefly of 
people at the sudder station, and connected with no permanent and personal 
interests in the district, can ever really conduct to any satisfactory issue work 
of thenature involved in the administration of the district. Tucre would alsd 
be the tendency. that committees so established would talk a great deal about 
many other things than those which we consigned to thei, und it would get 
to be a kind of an institution where they would criticize and discuss every- 
thing which ‘belonged to their district, culling into question the action of 
Magistrates, and claiming to be a kind of representative body with a right to- 
investigate how all the affairs of the district were to be administered. Now 
all this is far from my thoughts, and nothing which any gentlemen could 
say would induce me to accept such a theory of Local Self-Government. 
‘There is another objection as regards the constitution of the District Com- 
mittee. We have, under our present plan, divided the district into Union 
Committees and Local Boards, and at the sudder stations we should have to find 
first a Municipal Committee to adininister the affairs of the town; and a great 
many of those educated gentlemen who had been referred to would clearly be 
the best men to undertuke the work within municipal limits.. But, then, you 
would require at the same place a committee to manage the business of the 
Local Board at the sudder sub-division, and this second committee at head- 
quarters would necessarily be composed of many of the same gentlemen who 
are connected with the Municipal Committee. Now you wish to have the 
District Committee in the same place. I don’t know who you are to get to 
form a third committee, because I give up the idea of distant zemindars coming 
into the sudder station totake part in work which would require continuous 
attention. ‘Take, for instance, the Nuddea district, and sec how it would be 
possible for district affairs to be managed from Kishnaghur by committees 
contprising residents in Kushtea, Santipore or bongong. ‘That is all I wish to 
say on the a Pe of District Committees. ‘Ihe basis we wish to work upon 
has a much less ambitious aim. We would give over the petty affairs of 
villages and unions to minor and kcal bodies, who have local knowledge and 
local interests, and we propose that they should be supervised by the Local 
Boards to which they will be subordinate. 

Then it has been recognized that some kind of control is necessary, and 
you come to the question of a Ventral Board, The idea is not an original one. 
It comes from English Procedure and Acts. But, admitting the necessity of 
some form of control, if you do not approve the Central Board idea, you find 
that you must either have the local personal interference of some one on the 
spot, or you must have Government interference from a distancd. My reason, 


briefly, why I adopted the principle of a Central Board, was that the work. 


which it will entail upon the Government iv dealing with some 66 to 68 millions 
of people, in adults establishing Local Boards, several of them with large 
areas, in laying down bye-laws, rules, und directions, and in disposing of an 
immense mass of minute details, would at least require a large addition 
‘to our Secretariat arrangements to relieve the Government of a great burden ; 
and that some intermediate agency was unecessary to help us. I felt at the 
‘same time that in the strong plea that had been put forward by the pepe 
for freedom from constant and direct interference, it was right to give it a i 

trial, and the best way for the Government to do that was to be as little 
Snuected with it as possible. We are quite agreed that the Magistrate should 
ed with certain powers to see that things do not go wrong, that. 


cent 


“works should not be allowed to go into disrepair; that works 














t and the authority to suppress’ whatever was daugerous, to the 
or health of the commumty, My belief is that in mos‘ cases the 
the rate over the Local Boards would be such as to lead 
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the duties which -they have to carry out, and no means of carrying t Pic 
and 1 think that all the objections which the Hon. the Fi tec ont 4 
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en, were not carried out badly; and that,the Magistrate should — 


his representations There syst be some 


-makethem do what was right, and to make them undo what was.” 
ong. If it is not to be the Magistrate or the spot, I confess I should like to 
~ see the Government relieved from the duty of interference; and it is in this 
- view that I have proposed the constitution of a Central Board, which, though 
acting in communication with the Government, would consist of independent, ' 
men who would be able to settle differences of that kind which may come u 
between the Magistrate and the Local Boards. Whether the proposal will b 
sanctioned or not, 1 cannot tell, but as far as I am concerned, it seems to be 
the best solution. As regards the objection taken to the magnitude of the work 
as beyond the power of any Board sitting in Calcutta, I think it woulds be a 
uite reasonable objection if it was expected that the whole scheme of Local Self- 
Hevernmont was to be introduced on established through Local Boards within 
.a month after the introduction of the Act. But that, I think, is ,not likely to 
take place, Progress in the organization of Local Unions and Local Boards will 
be very gradual. While I have always maintained that we can introduce 
, and adopt a system of Municipal Government in towns and cities on a wider 
( basis within a year of the passing of the Municipalities Bill, | have as, consis- 
tently urged that I do not believe that the introduction of Local Self-Govern- 
® anent in the interior of districts can be fairly established throughout these pro- 
vinces in less than ten or twelve years. It must be a matter of slow growth; 
it must be a matter of very experimental introduction. ‘There are districts 
where we may introduce it at once, and there are others which we must leave 
alone for the present. ‘I’o give the new system any chance of success, I believe 
that it must gradually grow up as in the case of municipalities, from’ very 
sma'l beginnings to larger proportions. To show exactly the view I take, 
I will read to you a portion of a letter which I wrote to the Government of 
India in July last, and said :— 
“When we approach the discussion of the constitution of Local Boards, the difficulties of 
the problem are manifestly greater; and these diffisulties arise primarily from the fact that, 
fh this direction at least, the experiment of Local Self-Government, based upon election, is 
entirely an innovation, foreign alike to the genius and instincts of the people and to the 
system of rule which has obtaine/ since the British power was established in India,’ The 
. Government ou this side of India has no past experience to fall back upons for its guidance, 
nor probably could it find in any of the independent Native States in the country precedents 
of a kind to help it in such a novel undertaking. The Lientenant-Governor is anxious, 
~ nevertheless, to give to the views expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council the 
fullest and the fairest trial; and, though he has no fears as to the results of the measure, aud 
© mo doubts as to its ultimate succe-s, he is bound from his position to give the warning that, 
if any solid and permanent results are to be achieved, it can ouly be by a tentative and 
patient procedure ia the introduction of the new policy. We are dealing with uutried men 
_in an untried system.” . 
Well, I may be wrong; but I do not think any one who knows the country 
can suppose that the time I have mentioned is too short for the establishment ot 
_ Self-Government, on a basis such as that which is contemplated, throughout the 
-country. but with these safeguards, I have no hesitation in trying to give * 
practical effect,to a scheme which is intended for the good of the people, and | 
in the knowledge which we possess from our intercourse with then of their , 
capabilities and fitness for the work. I certainly deprecate the political 
timidity which the learned Advocate-General’s speech expresses. I believe that 
' there are in many places a class of people who are really and earnestly interested 
in the promotion of the welfare of their own villages and their own affairs, 
and if they managed their own small affairs well, larger powers may — 
, gradually be given to them. On these outlines [have no apprehension of the ~ 
» results of the legislation now under discussion. ead aes 
'» My Hon. friend Mr: Macaulay has just reminded me se 
. Mr. Pamper had made an appeal to the Government regarding the’ 
. ability of allowing all Local Boards to elect their own Chairmen 
Chairmen. That, I may say, has been done advisedly. There were 
‘Goyernment one of three courses: first, that the Magistrate should 
excluded from being appoi or elected ; erie? that the G 


d nominate an official, which weuld en do 
endence which tis Excellency i 
the right of election should bi 

ia deal +h; 
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er. made to me that what they wanted was the po e 
but how that will work it is ictpouilile 40 say. The SS, anious,.. 
even in the most advanced districts like Burdwan, to accept the exclusion, of 
the Magistrate; and it is certainly wise to have trained men in places where 
there would be Local Boards; but still it would be diilicult for the Govern- 
ment to say, “You must have a Government official.” Of the three courses 
{ think it wisest to leave it frec, subject to the confirmation of the Govern- 
ment, except in such places where it is clearly shown that there are no persons 
fit to be placed at the head of local affairs. My belief is that generally 
they will elect a Government official to be the Chairman, by reason of the* 
distrust of their own powers to deal with a system of Local Self-Governmenf 
and in that view I have left the Bill in the terms in which it stands. If the 
Select Committee has reason to qualify that freedom of action, I shall be - 
quite willing to defer to the opinion of the majority of the Council.” 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was then carried, and 

the following members were appointed on the Committee. The Hon. the 

'  Advocate-General, the Hon. Mr. Reynolds, the Hon. Mr. Allen, Col. the Hon. 

S T. Trevor, the Hon. Bhudeb Mookerjee, the Hon. Mahomed Yusut, the 

Hon. Hurbuns Sahai, and the Mover. ; a 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday the 17th March. 





DISTRICT ROAD FUND. 


Caleutta, the 13th March 1883. 


No. 920RC. 


Reap— . 
Letter from the Accountant-General, Bengal, No. 755LF, dated the 7th March 4 
188, submitting an abstract of receipts and expenditure of the several 
District Road Committees in Bengal for the quarter ending the 30th Septem. 
ber 1882, 


e* 


RESOLUTION. 


Pu Lieutenant-Governor dir-ets that the accounts of the receipts and 
expenditure of the several District Road Committees for the fourth quarter ., 
of the cess yoar 1881-82 be pudlisued in the Calcutta Gazette and be circulated 


to the officers concerned. 

: Oxupgr.—Ordered that 1 copy of this Resolution, together with a copy of © 
the abstract of receipts and expenditure, be published in the supplement to 
. the Caleutta Gazette. , 

Ordered also tat a copy of this Resolution, and of the abstract referred 


© to, be forwarded to all Commissioners of Divisions, to all Superintending _ 
Engineers of Public Works Circles in Bengal, and to the Financial Depart- 


© ment of this Government, for information. 
By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a 


G. F. 4.S NEILL, Major, .s.c., * 


Under-Secy. to the Govt, of Bengal, 
. P.W. Dept 
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| Pusuc 
° 7 n —— 
Pee o Disrascrs Balance i ‘ | © : | 
5 * me e treasury on 1st Jens on Coss me per aa Road 
pur July 1882. Cess on Jands. | mines and | cent. road Total. | \ 
el ‘ railways, | OT houses. | "ees | | tolis, Ferry totis, 
i | e | | 
Re ! | | | 
oe Sear . ae a | 
Ria | | } 
Pr Rs. a. Pp Rs. a. P| Rs. a. 2.) Rs. a. P.) Rs. a. Pp, 
| 
wan 5 29,329 12 3 6,516 1 9| 515 6 85,851 18 6 
2 Reatearn 1 5,623 12 4 736 7) 5.007 2 11 
Beerbhoom 0 10,140 8 7 | 300 0 0) 10,440 8 7 
Midnapore a 7 42,341 15 11 Zz 8 8 42,454 6 7 
‘ooghly and Howrah, 53,173 0 2 27,208 0 0 020 27,298 2 0 
42,820 10 10 27,236 8 4) ort 27,236 8 4 
4,910 6 7 16,226 11 9 | 74 16,260 3 1) 
1,641 8 5 28,008 KP) 78 28516 5 0) 
17,804.15 7 14,685.15 8) 18 ‘6 0) 14054 6 3 
13,360 2 2 2A817 14 6 | | 24817 14 6 
| 18,47 4 9 18,182 6 1 | | 18,182 5 1 
18,4 3 2 33,700 126 |; loo 33,701 12 6 
5611 9 6 pv Oe eevee rene (eee 11,552 1 6 
5,78 0 6 11452 5 9 | 213 0} 11,476 2 9 
21856 4 0 1,520 11 7 3,712 3 9 | seeees 6.23215 4 
1,555.12 7 13,064 1 7 ‘ 17 
22,409 2 8 W,2o8 210 | < 8 1 
7,675 10 1 13,529 8 0 ol 
61,072 9 23,814 0 8 | 738 
| 11,80 100 19,610 18 2 7 5) 
68,788 7 7 87,010 0 2 “7 
17,014 9 6 W100 1 3 | 811 
1,083,006 7 14,822 14 1) oi 
1,21, n0 32 6 27,412 3 3 47 
1,27;877 2 7 5 0 39 
25,051 4 0 90,012 14 0 o”9 
60,468 2 11 | 22,518 10 B 31 
W864 6 3 | 23.563 9 6 1. 
46,722 12 8 $8,002 8 4 84 
10,012 1 7 17,788 13.10 788 15 10 
55,490 2 7 21,506 101 €21,848 501 
80,505 0 7 15,877 15 9 15,885 4 9 
Z ¥ 16,000 4 2 2.212 8 22,255 11 9 
9 | 47H 9 8 7,200 1 4 7.200 1 4 
1611) 8! 2573 5 1 2,573 5 1 
ldeov 110) L114 1 1,120 141 
16,534 211 | 1,826 8 & 1,826 8 8 
9,005 111 712915 5 11,082 3 & 
me 24,808 0 2) 10,994 15 11 11,001 9 4 
ae Jo 18,285 0 6,084 9 11 6,406 18 1b 
| —— | | | 
| | 
Total oe :18,74,724 0 | 7,02,0% 2 6 {14,604 2 | onesie 2,979 14 1 | = 7,790,688 2 9 
SS 
| | sevens 
a0 11s 4 j 140 140 
oe oy 10,750 6 10 or | one one snes 
| a a ee | ne | ae a Sees 
Total | 11,609 18 6 “ sevens erases 140 140 
a | — pm a es | ces me | 
Gnaxp Toray... | 12,8642 612 | 762,058 2 6 figcoo 22] ..... [2981 2 2) 7,70,089 6 9 saa 
i | | 
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Works. IRRIGATION. 
m ‘ 
Rents of serais 
| Total. Canal tolls. and staging 
«| bungalows, 
Peterman. 
y Re. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. A. PL 
. ° 
a rer sine a1 0 0 
pace “1 00 
a enreee 
0 
ia 0 
’ 
F 
f 
f 
° 0 
0 
* 
) 
4 
0 
0 
a 0 
eee . 
sores 0 
ple 0 
oon 0 
ol 0 
“W315 6 
“Bl 1 0 
Se 0 
400 
538 3 8 
— —— 
10 2218 9 9 
“9 8 0 












































MISCELLANEOUS. 
Fees, fines, and | 
forfeitures, Miscellaneous, Total. 
| 
| 
| 
Rs. a. Pp. Rs, a. PB. Rs. a. ¥. 
232 6 6 249 9 10 151215 4 | Burdwan oooh Die 
530-9 2 877-7 «8 1,108 011 | Bankoors a 
107 3 3 2310 0 14913 8 | Beerbhoom 7, 
2423 8 0 3,331 1 3 5.654 9 3 | Midnapore sen, loko. 
990 4 8 2,260 12 10 3,251 1 1 | Hooghly and Howrah 
483 47 1086 18 6 1,575 2 1 | 24-Pergunnahs 
28 06 Mi 6 738 14 6 | Nuddem © ue oes 
131 0 6 1,089 12 8 1,176 12 8 | Jessore oth 
338 9 6 569 9 6 ‘908 3 0 | Moorshedabad... 
8744 0 m8 9 0 1,193 7 6 | Dinagepore 
asexes 8% 1 6 $25 1 6 | Raysbahye 
1,055 11 0 627 8 0 1,703 3 0 | Rungpore 
2 0 0 339.12 5 6418.12 6 | Bogra 
2,426 11. 6 S39 6 8,258 411 | Pubna 
875 9 6 0560 375 14 6 | Darjeeling 
2115 2 300 0 9 455 911 | Sulpigoree 
fo 411 617 56 3 1,613 10 2) | Dacea 
2120 7 7 600 2 9 2,780 10 4 | Furreedpore 
1,804 0 7 100613 6 2804 16 1 | Backergunge 
275 1 9 93715 0 120 1 6 | Tipperah ne 
2,037 11 6 2002 6 4 4,610 110 | Mymensingh 4. 
2000 2,666 15 11 209616 11 | Chittagong — {, 
Pen 1,032 2 2 1,052 2 2 | Noakhally per 
2140 4 7 671 6 0 $203.10 7 | Patnw we 
768 13 6 8,769 7 5 Oe 611 | Gyn > 
29 5 6 350 8 0 3.482 13 6 | Shababad wl 
49 28 1018 1 4 1,635 4 0 | Mozufferpore .., 
164 8 9 1,031 3 0 1,960 3 9 | Darbhanga 
2,577 8 0 707 4 3,586.15 4 | Saran 
euros 22 0 0 622 0 0 | Chumparan 
487 8 0 1,040 6 5 1,527 13 5b Monshyr 
632 8 6 1,020 10 0 1,660 13 0 Bhagulpore 
Ba 14 6 677 6 1 1,020 8 7 | Purnes! 
oes 7 8 323 9 8 $87 0 6 | Matdah 
1,831 4 5 1,285 1 8 3,190 5 5 
6012 6 361 0 ~8 412 9 
675 61) 457 510 Liss 12 8 
$92 18 11 476 40 905 18 11 
473 40 46811 9 935 15 
a0 0 26612 8 1,045 11 1 
82,064 12 1 43,577 10 6 77,8568 0 4 | Total. 
cg ee | | 
400 3210 
waren 2370 0 0 
400 2402 1 0 
32,068 12 1 46,979 11 8 
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Grant from 
Government. 
Advances. 
| x 
Re. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. ® Rs, at. Ra 4. vp. 
6,101 9 6 a 5752 4 8 sigie 8 7 
1799 8 0 900 188 8 0 es 10" 
11472 1 0 Chae 11,472 1 0 59,581 V 
5018 610 ee 0 0 6,582 6 10 37,818 Ci 
00 4591 0 0 4,391 0 0 4) 
3316 2 3° 3,316 2 38 ee 
2505 7 0 . 2,363 7 0 
M11 6 19,979 LL 6 iL 
12,481 0 9 12681 0 9 81,638 
iisir 0 0 war bo want? ee 
oii 642 5 0 6,us2 5 0 20,376 
166 8 0 15,995 8 2 16,996 8 2 21 
1,669 0 0 6,285 9 9 6:85 9 9 bye 5 
4,838 13 6 4.338 13. 6 
2.762 3 8 2,898 3 8 
2,220 0 0 2976 10 6 
7512 0 7312 0 
886.13 0 545 9 0 § 
6.008 1 7 8081 Ue 
88,554 13 6 55413 6 54,783 
5.405 2 6 m3 9 9 
2,855 0 0 6,981 0 16 
6,050 10 8 6,059 10 8 
88 0 330 0 
22,583 12 0 0 
9,102 12 9 9 
006 n 1 
1,531 6 0 0 
19,567 18 1 0 
10,306 5 8 8 
7 o°0 m¢7~«0 0 
100 0 0 0 
1,857 15 9 9 
Ts 13 0 : 
18% 4 3 8 
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Rs. A P. 


93,826 11 5 
“26 7 6 
25,201 14 10 
70,080 2 11 
95,862 8 4 
73,123, 1 9 
1,53,025 9 4 
43.006 1 

87,081 1 
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Oe ee eer 
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17,03,162.15 9 


includ- 











Outlay. 


AZT 7 
1,22,906 18 
49.754 21 
88,884 IL 


4 
= 
~ 
tot 
Sacce atone eonawoaees 


84,035 1 


om owe aoc 
eee cts 


| | 
14613 6 3108 15 3 
,18l 8 10 Wl 1 7 
18,120 6 10 6,358 12 6 


21,671 18 4 
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on Suth September 
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Rs. 


40,745 14 
27,043 12 
7417 18 
21,182 z 
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1975 4 38 
16,087 7 3 
7701 9 4 


25,774 14 10 


10,64,226 12 8 


Burdwan 
Bankoora 
Beerbhoom 
Midnapore 


Nuddea 
Jessore 


Dinasey 
| Rajshahye 
| Rungpore 
Kora 
Pubna 
| Dorjecling 
| dulpioree. 
Imecn 
Furreedpore 
Hackercunge 
| Tipperoh 
Mymensingh 
Chittagong 
Noukhally 
Raton 
va 
Shuhebad 
owutterpore 
Du bhauga 
Saran 
Chumparun 
Beenye 
UI POLD 
Parnean 
Maliah 
Ourtack 
Vooree 
Balasore 
Hazarivagh 
Lohardugga 
Manvhoom 





Total. 
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| Revonps. PROVINOLAS ADMINISTRATION. 
Bateiitists Metablint 
ment an ment an 
eer 0 Other Total. continzen- contin- 
oe. receipts. . cies of | gencies of 
office of committee's 
collection, 
Rs. a. Pp. 
more Meena) fie) om 
ee 4541 
Heerivom si 250 13 6 1733 9 6 1 
Midnapore “0 2,289 2 4 1,056.6 0 086" 
& Hooghly and Howrah 2,106 8 6 364 12 6 365 
24-Pergunnabs ay nee ¥ ’ 4 3 Q 16 
ia 1,454 9 10 550 5 1 550 
809 14 10 208 10 0 20g 
783 9 4 20 2 0 230 
Lo 7 3 ”16 2 
TIS 4 1,126 14 8 1126 
40 1b 8 24112 0 24) 
1,123 9 6 277 w 0 277 
1,732 6 8 439 9 «0 439 
677 15 6 361 8 8 Sal 
828 8 11 435 8 0 435 
1716 6 8 Bs 7 0 818 
2,750 12 6 365 1 0 363 
1,000 0 6 653 14 6 6:3 
2,176 11 8 45112 3 451 
4,684 3 8 439 2 439 
733 13 654 8 0 534 
8,488 14 7 196 0 199 
1,205 12 1 662 6 G6 O62 
1,703 1 6 45 4 0 405 
1,803 11 4 863 3 0 a4 
4515 56 6 856 14 11 855 
4,035 12 0 701 6 0 ToL 
660 11 9 200 4 0 3 
1,198,9 7 “7 3 9 a7 
. 1,896° 711 300 1 6 30 
5 hia 0 80 8 375 4 8 375 
ove 165 10 6 483 4 8 192 9 4 12 
j 5 60 1,525.10 4 %; 
on oaeeee “871 8 9 su 297 
ou7 7 2 6 219 
R715 + 3 0 180 
60 71s 0 7 
414.15 3 366 0 «0 366, 
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5,956 14 8 





14707 «8 7,206 6 4) 90,470 12 0 16,006 15 8 
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Punric Works. 








Ce weston! | 
ne | 

- 
Toll and DISTRICTS. 4 
Statione Original Establish- Tools and ferry estab- . 4 | 
and printing. works, Repairs. ment, plant. lishment and Total. bd of ie 
contingencies, - tf 


Re a. P| + Ra. a. PL 
2 3 6 7,926 11 


s 
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Burdwan 

| Bankoora 

| Beerbhoom 
| Midna; 





Rajsbahye 
Rungpore 
our 
6 Pubna 
0 Darjeeling 
8 Julpigoree 
1 Dacea 
8 Furreedpore 
0 Backergunge 
a Tipperah 
s  Mymensingh 
| Chittagong 
77,036 13 10 | Nowkhal 
mace | 1,06417 001 | Patna 
1,231 0 0 1,053,388 15 4 | Gye 
eevee 44,550 0 g | Shahabad 
feabie | 36.574 12 g | Mozuflerpore 
719 0 3 44.586 410 | Durbhunge 
sissie | rire’ 20 Sarun 
21,995 15.10 Chumparun 
52,007 0 
40,001 
51,641 bibaad 
| 5178 
| 1N,8et5 Gurtnok 
1u.109 ‘cores 
Halasore 
Hauaribagh 
Lohardugen 


Maubhoom 
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1,58,494 1210 210013 9) 14,604,449 12g | Total, 
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160 4 7 5280 0 . Chit me Hill Tracts 
1 7729 6 wet i a sents Pergunnahs 
465 9 9 |Singbhoom 








16,019 16 11 | Total. 
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IRRIGATION. 


Canal toll 
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23 8 6 








Staging bungalow 
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and contingen- 
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“23 6 8 
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1,788 1 2 
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Balance of 
Ralanco 
> imprest in . 
| Total expend hands of Engi- nt ghonsaedl | Total outlay. 
Deposits. | — Tokal. neare and decreased, | 
. increased. | | | 
| | | 
\ = a | 
Ra. a. Pe Rs. a. P. Ra. a, P. Rs, a, P. Rs. a. P. Rs. a. P. Rs. A. Pe | ; 
2309 8 9 4 8 0 2,426 0 9 | 4558018 0 | 45,580 18 0 | Burdwan sa) oe 
os 90) mood 966 9 0 | In,58211 4 16,582 11 4 | Bankoora ac” te 
on 2 6 Perry Ww2 2 6 15,830 8 8 | 390 1i.95¢ 1 8 | Beerbhoom aoe . 
4702 3 8 265 0 0 | 4,967 3 3 | 4y.895 6:10 16 0 Midna pore ets 
aul 0 9 .”  tasais | 401. 0 9 09 Hoozhly and Howrah 
— | o bw 0 0 58 24 Pergunnahs .,. Py ’ 
1,20 0 0 0 | 1,483.15 0 91 9 1 | Nuddea te tee ate 
6190 6 0 6,190 6 0 60 | 0 8 | Jessore te tee tee 
eo 0 0 6 | 682 8 6 i oe: 97 | Moorshedabad ‘ ade va 
1,648 14 0+ | 1,668 14 0 06 fF 0 6 | Dinagepore 
108 8 6 1,053 3 6 810 810 | Rajshahye 
1210 6 4 | 1210 6 6 o1) 3 1 | Kungpore 
57% 7 6 5,786 7 6 2 8 29.708 12 8 | Bogra 
m7 9 6 | 7219 6 5 6 14,93 6 6 | Pubna 
ws 0 0 8 51443 5 0 22.866 6 0 | Darjeoling 
2863 8 10 2843 8 10 81 21,018 8 1 | Julpigoree 
100 0 0 0 5.057 0 0 20 38.073 14 7 | Dacca 
2000 0 0 | 200 0 6 73 20,60 % 2 | Furreedpore 
1,620 0 0 0 2,270 0 0 64 58,198 8 § | Backergunge 
0 7512 0° n 7 24,855.10 8 | Tipperah P 
. 2 626 13 -2 55,152 11 4 53,408 9 7 | Mymensingh l 
0 45 0 0 61,656 12 11 61,656 12 11 | Chittagong 
3 o | 4107 14 38 r 13 82,023 1 3 | Noakhally 
0 5,236 6 8 8.02611 8 7, 7.3 1,17,17 7 2 | Patna 
2 18,426 11 11 14,000 15 1 3.3 1,22,904 13 3 | Gya 
1 Pin 2,614 14 1 610 49,754 210 | Shahabad 4 
0 435 0 0 473 7 ~0 13 38,886 11 3 | Mozufferpore 
8B ii | 30722 0 38 7464 62,809 7 4 | Durbhunga . 
6 | oso 2 6 | 23) 78,200 12 § | Sarun a | 
8. 7.40 9 8 | g9 3 $0,336 9 3 | Chumparun a 
j 332.0 ~=0 s 8 84.473 3 8 | Monghyr ‘ a 
3 15540 401 610 66.206 610 | Bhaxulpore  . ok ee ‘ 
uL } 1846 711 | 84533 11 3 | 84,533 11 3) | Purnesh 
9 1,482 2 9 , o 6 7,088 5 9 | Maldah 
‘ini 20,985° 7 8 20,985 7 8 | Cuttack a 
| 3 299 9 3 1,271 9 8 11,271 9 2 | Pooree 
os 9,686 1 4 9.086 1 4 | Balasore "| 
763 10 2 22,470 15 1 22.479 15 1 | Hazaribagh 
1,613 16 0 | 26,953 12 6 24,980.12 8 | Lohardugga 
sieeve 5,848 13 2 6,00L 4 8 | Maubhoom 
» } 
2400 7 0 41,081 15 6 | 118,482 6 6 (16,71,218 56 6 | 824 2 8 9,448 10 8 | 16,81,401 2 5 | Total 
eee eee femece epee ee eae ee | on ee | Tee | TS eS eo | < ——— 
1 and 78 0 107 61 192 $168 15 3 | Chittagong Hill Tracts 
80 $ H 7 8 0 0 Sie 17 13,141 7 | Sonthal Porcunnahs ... 
45 3 6 sevens 4,505 3 6 6013 13 6 6,358 13 6 | Singbhoom we uo 
—— — ———— ee = 
eoveee 4,502 11 6 21,525 4 2 19093 45 00 «0 21,671 13 4 | Total 
—-| —$ ——" — — | — — — | — — — | — — | —-— 
16,003 9 6 | 41,081 15 6 | 2,18,076 2 0 /26,92,543 9 8 825 11 5 9,793 10 8 | 17,083,162 15 9 {ous Toran. 
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A. COTTERELL TUPP, 
Accountant-General, 
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-LIBERALITY OF BABOO MOHINI MOHAN RAY. 


fi i No. 172, dated Calcutta, the 15th March 1883. 
From—C. 8, Bayer, Esq., Officiating Under-Secretary to the Government of - 
: Bengal, General Department, 

Be . To—The Director of Public Instruction, : 

ie 3 “Lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your endorsements Nos. 1838 

and 1839, dated the 24th February 1883, with enclosures, regarding certain 

k endowments offered by Bahoo Mohini Mohan Ray. 

ee ™ 2, In Juno 1881 the Lieutenant-Governor accepted the offer made by 

Baboo Mohini Moban Ray to invest a sum of Rs. 1,000 in 4 pet cent. 
3 Government securities for the purpose of awarding an annuul prize of Rs. 40 

” to an adhyapaka (teacher) of Smriti or Hindu Law, whose pupil should stand 
first in that subject among the successful competitors at the examination for 
Sanskrit tides. The prize was designated the “ Kshvtramani Debya Prize.” 

* It is now proposed that the value of this prize should be increised to Rs. 60 

by the investment of a further sum of Rs. 500, and that the prize should be 

designated the ‘* Kshetramani Debya Stipend.” . 

8. Baboo Mohini Mohan Ray also offers to make over to Government the 
following promissory notvs with a view to found certain additional prizes :— 

(1.)—One note for Rs. 3,000, the interest of which, amounting to Rs, 120 

per annum, is to be appropriated for the award of two annual 

stipends of Rs. 60 vach to adiyapakas of Darshana and Sahitya 

(Hindu !hilosophy and Literature) whose pupils are: most 

successful in passing the Sanskrit titles examination in those 
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Be subjects. ‘The stipends will be designated the “ Rajkrishna Ray 
aa Stipends ” in memory of the donor’s late father. 
ee (2).—One note for Rs. 4,000, the interest of which, amounting to 
in Ks, 160 per annum, is to be appropriated towards the payment 
‘% of two annual prizes of Rs. 80 each, one for the Krishnaghur 
Fe College and the other for the Rajshuhye College. ‘I'he prige for 
eg each college will be awarded to the student who most sufecess- 


Re fully passes the B.A. examination in the first division, If 
Fis no student be placed in the first division in any year, the 
prize isto be awarded at the discretion of the Director of 
Public Instruction toa graduate of the college who passes 
the M.A. with honors in any subject, or the value isto be 
capitalized and added to the fund of the endowment, The 
recipient of the prize is to be allowed the option-of receivin 
the value in books selected by himself, or in a gold meda 
inscribed with his name. 
4. The Lieutenant-Governor accepts with much pleasure all these offers, 
and desires that his cordial thanks may be conveyed to Baboo Mohini Mohan 
Ray for his public spirit and liberality. me 


No. 1838, dated Calcutta, the 24th February 1888. . 
Memo. by,G. Beurert, Esq., Officiating Director of Public Instruction. 

Cory forwarded to the Secretary, Government of Bengal, General Depart- 
ment, in reference to his letter No. 351, dated the 25th June 1881, with the — 
request that Baboo Mohini Mohan Ray’s offer may be accepted, and an acknow- ~ 
ledgment of Government conveyed to him for this act of public spirit and 

liberality, and the correspondence publishtd in the Gazette. s fe 


Dated Bhowanipore, the 21st February 1883. 
From—Basoo Montini Monan Ray, P " 
To—The Director of Public Instruction. es 

} nxG to send herewith a 4 per cent. seems promissory uote of Rs, 3,000. f pay) 
purpose of founding two sti 8 Prof, { 
No. 197687 of 1842-63. gale eritisy, of the poled _ 
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a} <8 Re ’ 
ection with the examination for Sanskrit titles held in accordance with the resolution of 
Government dated the 30th June 1878, and to express an humble wish that they be called 
in memory of my deceased father ‘ The Rajkrishna Ray stipend.” 
1 beg to send also anotuer Government . haart Ae of Rs. 500 for the purpose of 
increasing the annual value of the prize desiguated “ The 
Cee Kehotraiteni Debya Prize,” and Peete oF me in June 
1881, from Rs, 40 to Rs. 60. To assimilate names, I beg to request that the designation be 
slightly altered, and it be called “The Kshetramani Debya Stipend.” 
his last-mentioned stipend will, for each year, be ordinarily awarded to an adhyapaka 
of Smriti (Professor of Hindu law) whose pupil may succeed in obtaining title or degree in 
that branch of Sanskrit learning. In like manner one of the two Rajkrishna Ray stipends 
will for each year be ordinarily awarded to an adhyapaka of Darshana (Professor of Hindu’ 
philosophy), and the other to an adhyapaka of Sahilya (Professor of Sanskrit literature) 
whose pupil may graduate in those two subjects respectively. If there be two or more 
professors eligible for stipend in any of the three above-named subjects, the selection from 
among them of the stipendiary fur the year shall rest with the Director of Public Instruction. 
If conversely theré be né eligible professors in one or other of the three aboyenamed subjects, 
the Director of Public Instruction may at his discretion award the stipend for the year to 
the professor of a successful pupil in any other branch of Sanskrit learning, or cause the 


amount to be capitalized and added to the fund of the endowment. 


I request the favour of your recommending the (iovernment to accept my offer, and to 
receive the Government promissory notes in trnst for the purpose of awarding the aunnal 
interest thereof as adhyapaka vritis or stipends to professors in the mauner and under the 
rules aforesaid. 


No. 1839, dated Calcutta, the 24th February 1883. 
Memo. by G. Beturrr, Esq, Officiating Director of Public Iustruction. 

Cory forwarded to the Secretary, Government of Bengal, General De- 
partment, in continuation of this office No, 1338 of to-day’s date, and with the 
request that Baboo Mohini Mohan Ray’s offer may be accepted, and an 
acknowledgment of Government conveyed to him for this act of public spirit 
and liberality, and the correspondence published in the Gazette. 


Dated Bhowanipore, the 21st February 1483. 


“ 
*From—Basoo Montnr Monan Ray, 
ra To— The Diréctor of Public Instruction. 


I seo to send herewith a 4 per cent, Government Promissory note of Rs, 4,000 for 
the purpose of founding two annual prizes oi Rs. 80— each one for the Krishnaghur College, 
and the other for the Rajshahye College. I was educated in both those institutions, having 
been'tanght tke elementary course in the Rajshahye school, 
which has since grown into a College, and the higher course 


- 


No, 127686 of 1842-43, 


in the Krishnaghur College. 

The endowment for each Collegeis intended to be entirely independent of the other, 
and to be subject to the following rules :—The prize shall for each year be awarded to the 
student of the college who shall stand highest at the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and shall likewise pass in the first division. If there be no student 
of the B. A, class eligilfle under the above rule, the Director of Public Instruction may at 
his discretion award the-prize for the year to a graduate of the College who shall success- 
fuillyass the Honor examination in any subject for the degree of Master of, Arts, or may 
cause the amount to be capitalized and added to the fund of the endowment. The reci- 

ient of the prize will have the option of receiving the value thereof in books selected 
bs himself, or in a gold medal inscribed with his name. 

I request the favour of your recommending the Government to accept my offer, and to 
receive the Government promissory note in trust for the purpose of awarding the annual 
interest thereof as prizes in the manner and under the rules afor: said. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A VETERINARY SCHOOL FOR 1 





« Circular No. 6,.dated Calentts, the 19th March 1883. ‘ 
ma From—Cotman Macaunay, Esq., Secy. to the Govt, of bengal, Municipal Dept., ~ 
To—All Commissioners. 


“Tur Lieutenant-Governor has had before him the question of estab. 

lishing a veterinary school for Bengal for the purpose of imparting instruc. 

* tion in veterinary science with special reference to the treatment of horned 
cattle, and of training a class of natives for service among the people, whether 
as Government officers or as private practitioners. In the month of J&nu 
last a special committee, under the presidency of Surgeon-Mijor K. McLeod, 
was appointed to consider the whole question. Their report has mow been 
received, and in forwarding a,copy for your information Im directed to 
request that the Lieutenant-Governor may be favoured with an expression of 
your opinion on the proposals put forward, together with any recommendations 
that you may have to vffer. In particular, it is requested that you will be good 
enough to enquire and report, for the information of Government, what proba. °* 
bility there is of passed students of the school obtaining employment under 
landholders or public bodies in your divi-ion. 


No. 646, dated Caleu'ta, the 19th March 1888. 
e From—Cortman Macautay, Hsa., Seey, to the Govt. of Bengal, Municipal Dept., 
‘ To—YVbe President of the Committee appointed to consider the question of establish- 


BP ing a Veterinary Schoo! for Bengal. 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
February 1883, forwarding the report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the question of establishing a veterinary school for Bengal. * 
2. In reply, 1 am directed to @mvey the thanks of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the Committee for the excellent report they have submitted, and 
for the sound and practical suggestions which it embodies. “* 


Dated Calcutta, the 8th February 1883. ~ A 


> To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Department. 


In compliance with the instructions conveyed to us in the Resolution 
Manicipal Department—Medical— marginally cited, we have the honour to submit 
dated Calcutta, 22nd Janunry 1883. the following report on the subject of ‘ the estab- 
lishment of a school for the special object of imparting instruction in veteri- 
- nary science am ng the people, whether as Government officers or as private 
: practitioners.” 
ke 2. In considering this subject, we have had the advantage of perusing 
be the scheme drawn up by Mr. Hallen in 1872 for establishing a veterinary 
college in Calcutta for tlie Bengal Presidency, which s¢heme obtained cy 
* Financial Department Res lotion Sanction of the Government of India,* but was ut 
No, 6498, dated 14th October 1872 Carried out on account of Mr. Hallen’s services 
being required elsewhere. We have also perused the report of the Committee 
- which led to the jormation of # veterinary school at Lahore, and have endca- 
Panjab Government letter No 109, Voured to assimilate the arrangements propos : 
dated 19th June 1882, and enclosures. for the Benzal school to those sanctioned for the . — 
Punjib school as closely as the different circumstances of the two provinces 
allow. We have likewise held prominently in view the indications conveyed 
in paragraph 4 of the Resolution above cited, pointing out thespecial questions 
regarding which deliberation and opinion are required by Government. 
8. The circumstances that agricultural stock in the province of 
is almost exciusively composed of cattle (neat kine), and that the 
of the school is to furnish an agency competent to aid in the prev 
embarrass nent and loss caused to the agricultural classes by 
‘an epizootic kind) among cattle, have rendered it necessary that 
bani be based on the assumption that instruction 
diseases of the cow should — 
cho In every veterina! 
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subject of study and teaching, and other domestic animals are considered of 
secondary importance. In this school the cow must constitute the main or sole 
\ subject of attention, and the horse and other domestic animals will obtain scant 

notice. What is wanted, we apprehend, isa native of average intelligence and 
fair general education, whose special education in the proposed school wilh 
enable him— - 

@) to recognise and discriminate the diseases of cattle accurately ; 

6) to submit intelligent reports regarding outbreaks of cattle-disease, 

and suggest measures necessary for preventing their spread; . 
“(e) to direct and carry out the proper treatment of diseased cattle ; 
(a) to diffuse a knowledge of the best means of keeping cattle in 
health, and treating them when ill, 

: 4 But, while fully appreciating and realizing the objects and scope of 
our deliberations, we would record our emphatic conviction that a veterinary 
education is incomplete which does not include a knowledge of the horse and 
other domestic animals, and that an expansion of the school in this direction 
should be recognized as a highly desirable, if not necessary, event of the future. 
For this purpose increased and more expensive accommodation, appliances, and 
teaching power would be needed. The more limited scale on which we have 
recommended the organization of the institution is not, we would add, incom. 
patible with a development of this kind. 

+5. We are entirely in accord with ILis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 

in thinking that the new school should constitute a separate institution, 
and not a branch of the Sealdah Medical School. ‘Lhe scope of instruction 
and sphere of practice alike point to separation. Medical and veterinary 
education and practice have no doubt much in common, but their specialities 
are so pronounced as to‘render combination inexpedient. Each branch of the 
healing profession is quite’enough for one man, and the experience and custom 
of westerp nations have pronounced unmietakeably for specialization, which 
is more in harmony with the instincts and habits of eastern thun of westera 
peoples. 

6., Site.—In considering the question of the best site for the s-hool, we 

have held the following points in view. The*locality should be— 
® (a) at somé distance from where cattle or vther stock are stabled, to 

* avoid infection of them; 

(6) not too close to human habitations or in a crowded locality, in 

case the hospital and dissecting room might be a nuisance ; 

(c) of easy access fidm town for the convenience of non-resident 

lecturers ; 

(d) within reasonable distance of a locality where the students 

might obtain lodgings and provisions ; 

(e) conveniently situated for access of sick cattle from the town and 

suburbs, and fur removal of offal, dung, &e. 
(7) Proximity to 9 sewer ani access to pipe water would be very 
u substantial additional advantages. ; 

The eastern suburbs of Caleutta—Tengra, Entally, Beniapooker, and Bally- 
gunge—would, we consider, best meet these requirements, We inspected 
various places in these suburbs, and found that suitable buildings and suilicient 
ground could be obtained at a purchase cost of, sry, Rs, 25,000, or monthly rental 
of, say, Ks. 150. We considered that eight to ten beeghas of land are requisite 
for an institution in which sheds for the segregation and treatment ef inf ctious 

‘ complaints would require to be erected at some distance from the General 
Hospital. Ifa good two-storied house with the usual out-houses were availuble 
on a compound of tiris size, the upper story might be made available jor the 
Superintendent’s residence, and the lower for a lecture room, pharmacy, office, 
of sehen, the out-houses being utilized as servants’ quarters. We could 


eo tg properties affurding these advantages, and noes have been 
Kept of them; but it will probably suifice for the purpose of this report to 
| ‘indicate the kind of accommodation that is required and could be procured. | 
© 4. . Phere is’ village (Hareeparah) immediately to the souti of the Sealduh 
_ School, ¢ vering some 43 beeg»as of land, which would form an admirable site 
| forthe school. It viffers the iollowing advantages :— 

: suificient distance from human habitutions aud places where catile 
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0) Basy access from town and from the municipal yowkanahs, whence 
sick cattle would probably be brought to the hospital; easy 
access also for sick cattle belonging to goallahs, garriwans,.and 
others. ig 

(c) Proximity to the Sealdah School, whence models, preparations, &c,, 
might be taken on loan, and to which students might resort for 

> instruction on some subjects. 

‘ (d) Close proximity to the main sewer and the municipal railway, 

offering peculiar facilities for removing filth of sorts. 

(e) Within casy reach of pipe water. 

° (f) The Sealiah school and hospital would be freed of the nujsance of 

: a filthy bustee in their immediate neighbourhood. 

This property might be had, we understand, at & cost of Rs. 100 per cottah. 

The price of 43 beeghas would be Rs. 9,500. More land might".be required 
for an infections diseases’ hospital, but this could easily be had in the neigh- 
bourhood. The only drawback is that all the buildings required would have to 
be erected. The Superintendent might easily procure a good house in the 
neighbourhood. We submit a plan of this site, for which we are indebted 

to Mr. R. C. Sterndale, Vice-Chairman of the Suburban Municipality. ‘ 

8. Buildings.—The buildings tiiat would be rquisite for the purposes of 

the school are these— 

(a) A hospital.—We consider that to give sufficient clinical instruction, 
accommodation for 100 head of catile would be necessary. A 
shed of an inexpensive kind would answer well enough for 
cattle. Each stall or loose box ought to have a superficial area of 

big 12x12 feet. A kulcha floor would suffice. Mr. Gyeenhill’s 

ay experience indicates that a suitable building could be erected at 
a cost of Rs. 6Q per stall or box, ‘The whole building would 
thus cost Rs. 6.000. A hospital suitable for the accommodation 
of horses would cost about four times as much. 

(b) A hospital for infectious diseases—large enough to accommodate 20 
patients. This would cost at the same rate Ks. 1,200. A.pucea 
floor would be advisable for this hospital, which would add to 
tlie cost of it. ~' e 


(c) A dissecting room.—A cheap shed with rough tables might be run 
up at small cost, but it would be better, from a sanitary point of 
view, to provide a place similar to, the new post mortem house 
attached to the Sealdah School, with raised plinth, cemented 
floor, good drains, perforated zine walls, strong tables covered 
with lead, cisterns and pipes, &e., where the students could work 

L with comfort and safety to health, and which could not become 

a nuisance to the neighbourhood. Four tables for dissecting 
would suffice, and another specially contrived for post mortem 
examinations. We understand that the Sealdah building cost 
Rs. 4,649. A room of halt the size would be sufficient fog the 
‘ veterinary school, and this could probably be provided for about 
Ks. 3,000. : 


(d) Lecture-room. 
(e) Pharmacy. a 
tf Office. 

g) Residence for Superintendent. A 

If a two-storied house were purchased or leased, as indicated in paragraph —— 

I 6, these requirements would be met, ard the cost of suitable furnishings aud 

ii fittings only would be required. If land only were acquired, as suggested in 
|. paragraph 7, a new building would be necessary to include either (d),. 

be (/), if the Superintendent should not be required to live on the spot. 

Be as well if this were considered desirable. ‘The -cost of these buildi 













































(hk) a residence for the Deputy Superiatendent ; 
(é) quarters for students on duty ; Renate 
(7) godowns for servants ; : Bien a 

grains 





(4) a godown for storing straw, hay, and 
for the latter, and a boiler Pas hes 









© ‘The remark above made would apply to these requirements as well. 
erections would cost some Rs, 10,000 in addition. 
» 9. Furnishings and fittings —The fittings, furnishings and appliances 
necessary for the institution need not-be on a very costly scale. , 
‘ (a) If the lecture-room should not be built de novo, it would be neces- 
r sary to provide benches, desks, demonstrating table, chair, black- 
board, &e. This would perhaps cost some Ks. 1,000. 
(4) The fitting of the pharmacy with desks, tables, shelves, drawers, 
almirahs, sink, &c,, would cost about Rs. 700. 
(c) If the dissecting room were not originally provided with tables, 


. benches, &c., the cost of providing them would probably amount’ 
to Rs. 250. . 
(da) A * of dissecting instruments for, say, 60 students would cost 
ts. 200. 


(e) Medicines and appliances to stock the pharmacy at starting would 
cost about Rs, 250. 

(f) A set of surgical instruments suitable for the treatment of cattle 
might be provided fur Rs. 150. 

(gy) Modeis, books, diagrams, &c., would have to be gradually collected. 
A native artist educated in the Calcutta School of Art could 
enlarge pictures and plates for teaching purposes, and prepare 
illustrations from fresh specimens as is now done in the Medical 
College. A set of drawings illustrative of the morbid anatomy 
of rinderpest was prepared under the superintendence of Mr. 
Halen when he served on the Cattle Plague Commission. These 
could doubtless be obtained from the Home Department. It 
wouid Ue necessary to prepare text-books in the vernacular. 
‘iis might be done in time ugider the superintendence of the 
professor and teachers, For all these purposes it would suffice to 
assign a grant of Rs 1,000 at starting, 

(4) A table, chairs and almirah would be required for the office room, 

, This would cost, say, Rs, 100. 


10. Subjects of instruction.—Before entering on the question of staff and 
estublishment, it is necessary 10 specify the subjects of instruction and the course 
of study. The following are the essential branches of veterinary education 
having any pretension to be scientific, systematic and complete. 

(o) Anatomy and physiology (including demonstrations and dissection). 

(4) Materia Medica (including practical pharmacy and as much chemis- 
try and botany as would be necessary for a proper understanding 
of the nature and composition of drugs). 

(c) Pathology (including the hygiene of catile, eattle-poisoning and 
the nature and treatment of medical and surgical diseases). 

(@) Clinical and practical instruction (including housing, feeding, shoeing, 
&ev., &e. 

Instruction in these subjects would be confined to the cow in the first 
instance, with perhaps a few demonstrations of the anatomy of the horse; but 
if more detailed instruction regarding the latter should become desirable, the 

‘ same scheme of subjects would apply. 

11.” Course of instruction.—Instruction will have to be conveyed in the 
Bengali language. This introduces a considerable difficulty in arranging for 
the staff, but that cannot be avoided. The session would last, as in the Sealdah 
School, from 15th June to 15th April, but clinical and practical instruction 
would be given ail the year round. Half of the students might get leave 
du:ing the vacation in two batches in turn. 

The course of instruction would be as follows :— 

- A—Jst Session—(@¢) Anatomy-and dissection. 
iad pty op (b) Materia Medica and compounding, 
sie de diay: : .(e) Hospital attendance. ‘ 
B—2nd Session—(a) Anatomy and dissection. 

a a b) Materia Medica and compounding. 
Pathology. 
Hospital attendance. 
Surgical anatomy and operations. 
. 
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(0) Compounding 





(ce) Pathology. eer ee, a 

. \d) Hospital attendance (shoeing snd drenching, &,.) 4 
“ We consider. that a sound and thorough training could not be given in 
less than three sessions. Baap 


11. Zeaching staf.—For the purpose of efficient instruction and conduct. 
ing the management of the institution, we consider the following establishment 
requisite :— . 

. A.—One Superintendent and Professor.- He should be a qualified veteri- 
nary surgeon, of good ability and attainments, with a knowledge of the country 
and language. An army veterinary surgeon of somo standing would for man 
reasons be preferable to a man specially brought out from Englaud. The 
duties would be— : 
(a) to superintend and control the whole institution ; 
(6) to lecture on pathology ; 
‘e) to give clinical instruction ; 
(d) to correspond with Government regarding all matters connected 
" with the school ; . 
4 (e) to advise Government en veterinary questions ; 


An officer of some standing, and who had served in India for four or five 
years, would be desirable, but not so senior as to preclude the probability | of 
his remaining in the appointment for 10 to 15 years. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain a man with a sufficient knowledge of Bengali, but 
the retention of his appointment might be made conditional on his acquiring 
this. He would receive the pay of his army grade and Rs. 800 staff pay in 
addition. ‘The pay of a ist class veterinary surzeon over 5 years’ service is 
Rs. 602-12-5. This might be taken as an average... Ho should reside on or 
near the scliool, get free quarters, and be restrict)d from private practice, 
devoting the whole of his time to the institution, In order to retain the 
services of an army officer, it would be necessary that he slould obtain, 
during his employment in the school, any additional pay or higher rank to 
which his service entitled him. 

B.—An Assisiant to the Superintendent.—The duties shoald be— 

(a) to have subordinate charge of the hospital ; 
(6) to demonstrate in anatomy and assist in the dissecting room; 
c) to have charge of the pharmacy and superintend the compounding. 

He ought to be a smart, well educated man, with some previous knowledge 
of meuicine, A specially selected Assistant Surgeon or an Assistant Apothecary 
of some standing, who bad gone through the course of study required of the 
Subordinate Medical Department in the Medica) College, would suit. A good 
knowledge of Bengali would be indispensable. Quarters would be provided on 
the premises, and he would be required to devote his whole time to his duties. 

A salary of from Rs. 200 te Ks. 250, rising by yearly increments of Rs. 10, 


would be requisite. 
j C.—Lecfurer on Anatomy and Physiology.—A selected licentiate of the 
ih vernacular school would be well suited for this duty; a knowledge of English 
Ek would be desirable in order to enable him to prepare text-books. Hs would— 
e (a) lecture on anatomy and physiology ; : 
Bis (b) superintend the dissecting room ; 
i (c) under the direction of the Superintendent prepare text-books ; 
(d) supervise the preparation of skeletons, dissections, diagrams, &c., 














F He ought to spend 5 or 6 hours daily at the school during: the session. 
' * “He would get the grade pay of a Civil Hospital Assistant and Rs. 50 siaff pay. 
a Quarters need not be provided. Rider 
Res D.—Lee'urer on Materia Mediea.—A Vernacular Licentiate or 
Hospital Assistant might also be selected tor this duty on the same t ‘ 
would— F 
(a) lecture on Materia Medica and Elementary Chemistry. 
superintend generally the practical instruction un com 
°) prepare text-books ¢n Mat-ria Medica and compou 
(4) if pale weak subordinate charge of a certain 
; cal ae Beene: are a 
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iy. ~Usderthe itendent would hot be required during the first session to 
b lecture on ology, he could d himself to acquiring the languagé, 

| g the classes of Anatomy and Materia Medica and the hospital, seeing 
that the lecturers fitted themselves for their work, arranging about demon- 
strations, specimens, diagrams, &c., &e. 

12. tablishment.—The following establishment would be necessary for 
carrying out the business of the institution :— 

“( A hospital overseer at Rs. 40 per mensem, 

b 


Coolies at the rate of 1 to every 10 head of cattle, say, 10 at, 
Rs. 8 = Rs. 80. Stnaents would also assist in the hospital 


work. 

(c).A compounder. A student might be selected, who would get Rs. 5 
in addition to his stipend. 

(d) A writer at Rs. 25. 

(e) ameter Se the dissecting room, hospital, and grounds, say, four 
at Rs. 7. 

. f f) Three malis, one of whom would act as durwan, at Rs. 10, 8, 7. 
g) A bheesti at Rs. 7. 
(4) A bearer at Rs. 8 and farash at Rs, 7 for the lecture-room, office, 


Cc. 
(¢) Four punkhawallahs in the hot weather, 15th June to 15th October, 
at Rs. 4 


18. Stwden‘s.—Tha school should be open to students of every national- 
ity, caste, and religion. We consider it desirable that students should be ob- 
tained from all parts of the province, and that after instruction they should be 
sent to those districts -with whose circumstances they are best acquainted. 
For this purpose Oommissioners and District Officers might be asked to 
select and send a certain number of young men likely to take an interest in the 
subject and profit by the instruction and training imparted in the school 
Zemindars and planters and others interested in agriculture and stock might 
also be invited to select and send students. i 

14. Preliminary Examination —Students should be certified as regards 
character, general smartness and physical fitnss by the authority or person 
sending them. Ability to read and write in Bengali and a good knowledge of 
arithmetic is indispensable. It would be best if the same standards of 
preliminary education as are required for the vernacular schools could be 
exacted. ‘these are as follow :— 

(a). The Entrance Examination of the Caleutta University. 
(8) A certificate signed. by the Registrar of having appeared for this 
examination and not having failed in more than two subjects. 
ce) The Middle English or Minor Scholarship Examination. 
(d) The Middle Vernacular Examinations. 


(a) and (b) could perhaps hardly be expected. The examinations for (c) 
and (d) being held in the districts, and success being attested by Inspectors of 
Schools, would be more suited to the circumstances. 
Marks, It might be — at starting, to be content 
Ae hy 10 ~—s witha still lower standard, and the Upper Prima 
ee gt Sogn PY i609 Scholarship Examination might be added. The 




































re —— asa special case. 

’ Students would have to find their own quarters, except those on 
in the hospital, pharmacy, &c., for whom a lodging would provided. 
would have to find their own rations. , 

We recommend that an examination should be held at 
each seasivn by the Superiatendent and teachers to test progress. 
uittiog themselves satisfactorily should be discharged. __ 
al Lramination.—A final examination should be held at the end of 

nould be conducted by persons not connected with the 


II, Arith «= 100 -gubjeets of examination included in these tests 

¥ “pons gee kT cust areas shown in the margin, and would suffice. 

Philosophyand Physical | ‘The age limit (13) for this examination is too 

VI. Sanitary Primer .. 100 low, but this might perhaps be extended to 15 as 
es etd tot. the Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination © 


d of a Professor of the Medical” 
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] 

py 
ee | 
vil 
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College, a Veterinary Surgefn, and the ae ee { 
would be oral and practical, and a parchment certificate should be given, — 
signed in the name of the Board by the Superintendent, of having been 
examined and passed. Set 

18. Number of students.—This is a difficult question, as we have no data 
to judge of the probable demand for private practice. The Committee which 
considered the arrangements for the Lahore School recommended a strength 
of 60 students, and this we consider a good working number. ‘lhe experience 
of the Sealdah School indicates that, of the number originally admitted into 
the school, ab ut 50 per cent. pass the final examination and becomb licen. 
tiates. ‘The rest are removed by deati:, resignation, expulsiom &c. An annual 
secession of 20 students would at tiis rate give an annual yield of 1 qualified 
men. It would take some time to provide each of the 44 districts of Bengal 
with a man at this rate, and casualties occurring among passed men would have 
to be thought of and provided for. The estimate would therefore appear to be 
reasonable at starting, even if the contingency of private practice is for the 
present left out of account. 

19. Stipends.—Stipends and an assurance of employment by Government 
must be in the first instance provided, until ia fact experience has established 
the assurance that a livelihood can be gained by private practice. The same 
stipends as are given to the students of the vernacular school, viz. Rs. 5 per 
mensem, are recommended ; less cannot be offered. A maximum of 60 stipends 
may be laid down for the school; vacancies being filled up by examination. 
Half the number of freeships may be established at starting to meet the 
case of zemindars and others sending youths. It is premature to lay down 
any scale of entrance or other fees, and whether the stipends should be paid 
from provincial revenues or local funds is a matter for the consideration of 
Government. It is more than doubtful whether any fees could be obtained at 
starting for the keep and treatment of sick cattle; but perhaps in time a small 
charge might be imposed on this account. It would probably -be sufficient to 
start the school wiih 30 students, and go on entertaining 20 annually, or as 
m more as might be necessary to maintain the strength of’ 60 students. 

20. Name and pay of passed students.—Passed students might be called 
Veterinary Assistants, and the following scale of pay would probably suffice :— 


Without. English With English 
qualification. qualification, 





Under 7 years a vs ve 15 20 
Over 7 and under 14 years oe oe 20 380 
Over 14 years os ae vis 80 40 
The rates have been arranged in accordance with the scale of pay of Civil 
Hospi'al Assistants, making a reduction of Rs. 5 all round, The rattalonant 
i should be entitled to pension under the rules applicanle to the Uncovenanted 
/ Civil Service. : 


21. Government of the school.—The Superintendent of the school should 
ooh correspond direct witi the Secretary to Govern: 
k pais ment in the Medical Depariment. It would be 
ie desirable, however, to apvoint a certain number of visitors, who should inspect 
| _ the school occasionally aud enter their remarks in a book kept for that purpose, 
fe a copy of these, with explanatory remarks by the Superintendats being 
forwarded promptly to Government. We would suggest the following :— 

(a) The Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon of the Lower Circle. 

a The Principal of the Medical College. 


Beh seis 






c) The Superintendent of the Sealdah Medical School. ica 
Veterinary assistants would be under the orders and control of the ) 
trates of districts. can SSE jon *  ecuiiedadl 
- 22. Oost.—It is not | to give an eee ocimnie of the 
Fe eden is eb 
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premises and ground were 








t. Thote cane may thus be ca 


) Ground b poe and ay ‘huildings ete’, 
et shins premises bought and some additional buildings raised,” 
oO House be grounds rented and some additional buildings provided. 


The cost ind the additional buildings would be nearly the same in the 
two lust cases : t 





; Rs. 
In case (a) the ground would cost, say ne +» 10,000 ‘ 
Tre buildings, say ie se -. 80.000 
Fittings and fyrnishings, say we ss +» 4,000 
f Total > 44,000 
In case (4) the house and grounds would cost, say . -. 25,600 
Additional buildings Pe on 12,000 
Furnishings and fittings .. as ie -» 4,000 
. —_—— 
Total +» 41,000 





In case (c) the annual rental would be Rs. 1°0 to Rs. 200, and the additional 
buildings and fittings and furnishings Rs. 16,000 asin the last case. The 
capital outlay for establishing the school would not fall far short of halfa 
lakh of rupees. 

23. Lstablishment.—The cost of establishment can be more precisely 
stated. The following sale | isin accordance with the preceding recommen- 
dations :— 




















Teaching Staff. Monthly, Annual. 
Rs. Rs. 
1 Superintendent and Professor, say ove sea 900 
1 Assistant Superintendent ¥ ies 225 
1 Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology ad 80 
1 “ au Materia Medica _ sO 
Total vee 1,285 
—— 15,420 
Working Establishment. 
1 Hospital overseer P seve aad see 40 
10 Ooolies at Rs. 8 sa vee oo 80 
1 Compounder ... es aa eos 5 
1 Writer sae ids vee 25 
4 Sweepers at Rs. 7 o oo re 28 
3 Malis at Rs. 10,8, and 7 --- sae vee 25 
1 Bheesti at Rs. 7 88 wea 7 * 
1 Bearer at Rs. 8 and farash at Re7 os. ove 15 : ‘ 
4 Punkahwallahs at Rs. 4... ae eee 16 
Stipends ee $id ae - 3 
ti —— 2,892 
60 Students at Rs. 5 isd sas sui 800 =: 8,600 
Total oes 21,912 
. Deduct 8 16s for punkahwallahs  --- see 128 
Total sos aus 21,784 
Add for rent (case c) oO 1,800 


Total ose abe 23,584 
eep of 100 cattle at Rs. 6 per mensem Hee er 7,200 : 
‘contingencies at Rs, 20 per mensem ose). wissen 240 si 
Faabie i: Total aise \ 
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of the Lahore School has, we observe, heen estimated at 
( of horses and cattle), and looking to the fact that 
posed are in sm etre more complete, the 
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24, Conclusion —In s may: hart gplinig Haig oy ow comn of 
to the favourable consideration of Government, we have been oat ided by a fe 
‘desire to organize the institution as economically as is consistent with efficiency, 
and’ at the same time by estimiting every requirement liberally to avoid 
committing Government to entering upon an enterprise which would prove — 
more costly than it appeared to be at starting. ; 
i We have, &c., : 
K. McLEOD, A.™., M.D., F.R.O.8., 3 
Surgeon-Major, } President. 
J. H. B, HALLEN, u.n.os, & RSH,  ) 
Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, \, Senin 


T. GREENHLIL, m.k.¢.v.8, 
DOOKS AT DIAMOND HARBOUR. 


No. 110. 
Dated the 20th March 1883. | 
Tue following is published for general information :— 


No, 116M, dated Fort William, the 14th March 1883. 
From—Cotonet W. 8S. Trevor, r.8., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Public Works Department, 
‘Yo—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Public Works Department. 


I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 615MPI of 
the 23rd ultimo, with enclosures, on the subject of constructing docks at 
Diamond Harbour, and to state that the Government of India entirely concur 
with His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor as to the necessity for further 
enquiry regarding the extensions of accommodation possible at Calcutta itself, 
before embarking on any scheme for providing docks at a distance. 

2. Without attempting to prejudge the question at its present stage, 
His Excellency the Governor-Genera] in Council cannot but feel that there is 
some force in the objection of the mercantile community to being compelled 
to carry on one portion of their business at a place some forty miles distant 
from their head-quarters, and in the argument thav it is improvident to com- 
mit for ever the trade of the large portion of India commanded by Calcutta 
to the risks and inconveniences of one portion of the Hooghly river in order 
to escape those of the other. If it were found possible to construct docks in 
the vicinity of Calcutta itself, this dilemma would be avoided, and while, 
indeed, thé risks and delays of the Hooghly would remain as at present, the 
possibility would remain open of avoiding them, at any future time when the 
trade could bear the charge, by means cf a canal connecting the docks with the 
Mutlab river. 

i 3. I am therefore desired to suggest that the enquiry by the Port Com- — 
missioners should embrace the feasibility and cost of a wet dock of reasonable 
fe size, but capable of enlargement hereafter, and the expediency of the Oommis- 
sioners themselves carrying out the project by means of capital to be raised by | 
them for the purpose. Due consideration will, no doubt, be bestowed by them — 
upon the various projects which are enumerared in the 9th and 10th pa 
of the Diamond Harbour Committee’s Report, and especially 
docks at Akra, which have lately been reproduced, in a some 
form, by the Port O cer of Caleuita, Lieutenant Stiffe. mt 

4: In connection with this subject, I am to state tha 
‘the Governor-General in Council approves of the recom 
Government of Bengal, in paragraph 13. of. Mr. 
the 23rd ultimo, that for the present at least the 















a in x and boating intermediate between railway wagons and shipping 
should be eliminated as far as possible. If docks at Calcutta should be found “ 
feasible, the most convenient situation for a depdt for all goods, except those 
intended for local consumption, will obviously be one in immediate conneetion 
with the docks. 

5. In conclusion, I am to suggest that, in view of the great importance 
of making early provision for the rapidly growing trade, the Commissioners 
may be requested to submit their report at the earliest practicable date. 





. No. 896MPI. 


Copy, forwarded to the Secretary to the Port Commissioners for informa- 
tion and ‘guidance, in continuation of this office letter No. 6L6MPI, dated 
the 28rd ultimo, and with the intimation tiat the Lieutenant-Governor 
trusts that the report called for will be submitted with as little delay as 


possible, ° 
O. Hearne, 


Under. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, P. W. Dept. 
Caucurta, the 20th March 1883. 
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a ea Slatement showing Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops tn the different Diatrtets ; 








Res of Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the 17¢h March 1883, 
r t a - 
' Roinfall * oped et 
t XN District, and date of at Sudder Character of the weather, state and prospects of the crops, and 
¥ moe return, Station in state of health av dace, a 
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Western Districts. 
































































1 )Bordwan, Mar. 17 0°59 | Weather—still cool, with occasional showers, Sugarennoe and rudbee crops being 
Raneegunge 106 cut. Cholera still reported, : j 
f Cutwa O44 . ; 

: 2 |Bankoorn, » WV 096 |Weather—nt the beginning of week clondy and rainy; Intterly cool and clear® 
f Bishenpore 13h with hot sun. Rain has retarded to some extent the manufacture of gur. Wheat 
ty rd Khatra 152 Being reaped. Cotton and til coming on. Public health good. 

Re é 3 |Beerbhioom a AT 1:72 |Weather—cool, The rain las been of use in preparing lands for Plovghing, 
a Rampore Hat 0°83 which has begun, Public health good. ’ 

& z 4 |Miduapore, » 17 0:09 | Weather. uy during first part of week; Intterly clear, Boro paddy being 
ie planted in some parts of the district. Public health good. The crops have not 
f 3S been good in thanas Gopibullabpore, Jiargram and Binpore, hence emigration 
be 3 | from these thanas has considerably increased. 

at a 5 |Hooghly, Poa ae 0:04 |Weather—cloudy and cold for the time of year, Lands being ploughed for 
E aus crop. Tobacco said to have suffered in Jebanabad sub-division from the 
A rain, Public health generally good. 

fi > —_—— ee ® 19 ,, oe bab cn ring seasonably hot, State and prospects of crops good, Public 
Bey ojoobena see 0” eaith gout 

hee 

ra Central Districts, 

& 

fF 6 j24-Pergunnabs, Mar, 19,,) Ni |\Veather~seasonable, with cool nights and mornings. Harvesting of #udbee crops 
i hs nearly finished. Public health generally geod. Isolated cases of cholera 
| gens id reported from Bussirhat sub-division. 

Be z 7 |Nodden, » Wows Nil |Weather cold for the time of year. Cloudy with high winds, Harvesting of ~ 
¥ de Mp wo] OL _ crops continues, Lauds being prepared tor carly paddy. Fever 

2 pooudanga Oud ecreasing, 

E » : Ranaghat ‘ Ol a 
Fe. 8 {Khooins, » 17 » | Nil |Weather—rather cold for the season. State and prospects of crops said to hare 

% £ improved owing to recent full of rain. 
a. E 9 |Jessore, ow 27 ow 0:06 |Weather— clear, with occasional clouds, Nights and mornings cool. Fields being 
ia, Jbonida we] O18 plouzhed and spring sowings going on, Prices of food-grains stationary. 
a | Magara «| 040 General health good, Cuttle-disease reported from Magura, e 
je \ 10 Moorsbedabas, ,, 17 ,, 165 |Wenther—cloudy and rainy durjng firse part of week; latterly fine, Nights 

an still chilly, Winter crops being cut and generally reported to be good. 

+ Plonghing going on everywhere for aus crop. Except a few cases of small-pox 

Be here and there, health of district generally good, 

11 pDinagepore, Mar. 16 ‘83; Nil |Oceasional high winds. Transplanting of boro paddy almost completed, Sowing 
Fo of bhadoi going on. Rice selling at from 19 to 28 seers per rupee. 
a3 12 | Raysbohve, » 17 4 | 073 |Wenther—cool und cloudy, Rain has done much good, Outturn of spring 
a Nowgong «| Slight | crops generally satisfictory, Ploughing and sowing of early paddy proceeding 
| ae a vigorously, Public health good. 
al ” ac 
é 18 |Rangpore » 16 » | > Nil |Weather—cooler than Inst week. Rain wanted. Early rice being sown. Pros 


pects of tobacco and ginger good. Harvesting of sugurcane, mustard, and in 

some places of wheat continues. Public health good, 

Weather—scasonable, though getting warmer, Pulses and other rubbee crops 

doing fairly well. Health good. A few cases of cholera and 

reported from thana Bogra. i 

16 |Pabna, a TT Weather—cloudy Nights cold and days getting warmer. Prospects of cropé 
good, : 

16 |Darjecling, ow 17 on Weather—fine up to end of week, when cold and chilly. Rain is wanted. Wheat 
and oats not expected to give full crops. In Terai westaph has also fallen — 

below averaze, . ; a ane 

Weather—getting hot daily. Crops are generally favourable. RA 

Weather— fair; warm for the time of year, Prospects of all crops good. - Pablie 

health good. aia 







0:08 










17 |Joipigoree, » 17 2» 
Couch Behar, » 16 ,, 







prs. ea Lo 
“aN 





Weather—warm, but somewhat cool in the morning. S 
Harvesting of mustard-seéd and safflower conti: 
rey being gathered, phe arial of boro paddy and 
pee Jute, om — ped av bn ‘a Karseell 
Veuther—seasonable, and mi crops being | 
oughed for sowing of aus paddy, Public health: rte, 
- cindy. albe pay well ; 
oy ys; Warm sun; gusty. Prospects of 
in Kishoregunge and Netrokona; otherwise pu 
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Station in state of health at date, 
inches. . 
| —conold. 
Ss Districts—comold. 
, 22 Chittagong, Mar. 20 '83! Nil |Weather—bright and sonsonable. Prospects of crops not good. Prices steady, 
m . Cholera, smali-pox and catte disease continue. 
> | 98 |Noakholly, » 1, Nil |Weather—fuirly cool and clear, More than half of the rubbee crops on the low 
a lands has suffered, but those on the high lunds have hardly suffered any 
2 injury. 
5 ( 24 Tippesah, » 16, Nil |Weather—cool mornings and evenings; hent in the day moderate. State ‘and 
3 Chandpore =| 085 prospects of crops good. A few cases of small-pox and cholera reported here 
ft % and there ; otberwise public health good 
E ] 25 |Chittagoug Hill , 13, Nil |Weather—getting warmer, Jhum cutting still continaes. Tobacen and chilli 
Fs Tracts. doing well, Sugarcane being ent. Fever very prevalent at Rangamati, 
aaX Hil Tipperah, oo, 1d ,, Nil |Weather—mornings and nizhts cool; days rather warm. Early rice being sown. 
Sugurcane and tobacco still being cut, Public health good. 
peHAR. . 
/ 26 |"atna, Mar. 17 ‘82! “Nil |\Weather—getting warm. West wind prevailing. Rudbee crops being harvested 
j Dinapore «| 020 allover the district. Rakar, cotton, and castor looking well. Public health 
s Barh « 0°27 good, 
27 |Ays » 17 4 | O17 |Heavy rain and hail in south of district early in the week did slight damage, 
Nowada 072 Rubbee crops being cut. General health good, . 
Aurungabad “..) 060 
yx | 28 Shahabad, aw Ws Nil |Weather—very cool for the season, Harvesting of rubbee crops in progress: 
M4 Buxar os 0-05 ‘Transplanting of sugarcane has commenced. 
a Bhabooah «| OR 
«< ( 29 |Durbhunga, Pee | Zaary Nil 'Weather—cool at night and warm during the day. Harvesting of rubbee crops 
s \ ' | in progress. Prices of food-grains rising slightly, Public heulth good. 
S 30 |Morferpore, 4 17 ,. Nil |Weather—seasonuble. All standing crops doing well. Harvesting of rubbee 
» Hajeepore oe] 0°25 crops going on, Indigo sowings in progress, Fever still continues in Seeta. 
murhee and Pupri thanas; otherwise general health good 
8) |Sarun, » 17 4 |, Nil |Weather—bright and clear; mornings and evenings cool. Wind westerly. Rubbee 
Sewan wed 0°20 crops being harvested. Sowing of cheena and indigo, and plonting of sugarcane, 
| id going on, Prospects good, Sporadic cases of sinall-pox still reported ; pablic 
| health otherwise good. 
\ a Chumparun, Poe \ daa Nil Weather—seasonable, Prospects of all crops, except poppy, continue good: 
| Rubbee being barvested in some parts of the district. Public heulth 
genvrally good, 
33 |Monghyr, | Mar. 17 '83) 0:35 |Veather—stormy during first part of week. Unseasonably cold, Rubbee crops 
Beguserai we] 0°97 reported to look well; bat peas and rahar said to have been damaged by the 
Jami ve] O12 rain, also the mango and mahua crops. Prices have risen slightly. Pablie 
health good, 
» | a4 Bhaguipore, wat Gs Nil Westerly wind prevalent, with some show of rain at the head-quarters station,’ 
E and slight showers in the  sub-divisions, Rubsee harvest in progress, 
a Outturn reported poor in Muddehpoorab sub-division, bat promising well — 
* elsewhere. Public health good, 
? 85 |Parneah, w 17 0:03 |Weather—warm. Strong westerly winds. State and prospects of crops fair, 
Health fair. z 
5 86 |Maldah, wo 17 0:06 |High westerly wind prevail d during the week, Rubhee crops being harvested ; 
+ an average outturn expected, Common rice selling at 20 seers per rupee. 
E General health good. . f 
87 |Sonthal Perghs.,, 17 ,, O85 |Weather—windy, clear and cool. _ There is nothing but sugarcane The late 
Pakour wl O52 rain did good, aud some ploughing has been done, Sinull-pox and cholera are 
Deoghar od 1-22 beginning. 
jamtara «| 24 
Godda «| 027 » 
OKIBSA, 
sa 
x / 88 Cuttack, Mar, 16 83) 0:01 |Weather—sexsonable. Sky clondy. Ploughing being commenced. Wheat being 
> reaped, alua rice in ear, Vriceof rice remains unchanged. Public health 2 
i) , with the exception of a few scattered cases rod chaAera in the sneatlat 5 J >| 
Rs Pooree, Weather—hot and cloudy. Plonghing is coing on for autumn crop. iscellanes 
4 " Khoorda os i ° 7 on crops doing well. , Jommon rice sells at from 22 to 42 Calcutta seéts per 
P rupee. Chotera and cxttle-disease still reported, - A Pa) 
3140 Balasore, ws 88 4s 0°81 |Weather—~stormy and cool. Dalua rice in flower, Ploughing for autumn crops © 
commenced, Health good. ak 
gia 
sil 


2°35 |Weather-—cold and clear. Harvesting of rubbee crops begun. Late heavy rai 
said to have done some injury to standing crops. Coarse rice selling at 20 ‘ate 


ir ru} ; 
Woathert-vraln in beginning of week. Clear for last three days. Rubbee and J 
mahua damaged by hail and rain. Health good. “ te. 4 
Weather—cool and bright, Heavy rain fell on the 10th, 11th, and 12ch. Cold- y 
weather crops being eat. A few cee ot cmenaes reported trom Chyebassa and 2h 
Lhe} thanas, and cow-pox also from the Jatter. eS > 
ecnbeniar sat Pet heat for the time of year, Wheat, barley, en 
rahar ripening, and in some places being cut; outturn fair Mahua ei 

i Sigutly” Intared by rain, Cholera at Rajgunge, Barha, and Govindpore; 41 
| deaths reported, Small-poat Topechansi and in Purulia thana, _ oh, pe 
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